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LUDWIG WINDTHORST. 


THE DISTINGUISHED GERMAN STATESMAN. 


THIS portrait represents a remarkable 
character. He carries in his mental con- 
stitution all the best qualities which he 


could inherit from his mother and also 
from his father. His intellectual per- 


ception, 


his power of expression, his 
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ability to gather and remember knowl- 
edge are remarkable traits: and he has 
wonderful capacity in the way of criti- 
cism and the ability to read character 
like a book, and these come from the 
mother’s side. 

His Language is opulent and select; he 
can say as much as ought to be said, and 
say it in a way that will touch the mark 
every time ; riflemen speak of hitting the 
bull’s eye ; there are some men whose 
talk is like a charge of shot ; it peppers 
the whole target and perhaps escapes 
the bull’s eye entirely ; another man 
talks in a way that hits the bull’s eye 
and nothing else, and it all concentrates 
to a point and hurts where it hits, or 
blesses, according to what it is. 

He has excellent reasoning power ; 
but his talent is.in the knowledge of 
men, the power to know character, the 
ability to gather and understand facts, 
and to be in possession always of what 


he knows; and then the power of ex- 


pression which we have mentioned en- 
ables him to converge all his knowledge 
to a cutting point. 

He has a very broad head ; observe 
how it widens from the outer corner of 
the eye backward, along the line where 
the frame of the spectacles runs. There 
is great Calculation, remarkable Con- 
structiveness, ability to put everything 
he knows into a combination such as 
might result in a locomotive, or printa 
newspaper, or do any other great work, 
all parts contributing to a final result ; 
then he has large Acquisitiveness and 
must be eminent in financial questions. 

He is very broad at Destructiveness 
and Combativeness, and high at ‘the 
crown, resembling the father side; hence 
is a power wherever he acts. He has se- 


verity, and yet he has Secretiveness 
enough to hide it ; his force is more like 
that ef screw power, which implacably 
but noiselessly presses onward to its re- 
sults, than it is like the blows of a ham- 
mer that makes a racket. We sometimes 
use a phrase that a man has remarkable 
carrying power; we can say it of this 
person ; this does not so much mean the 
carrying of knowledge, although he can 
do that, but the. mechanical, financial, 
executive and judicious characteristics 
which mass the talent and hold it where 
it can give a steady pressure, or a 
mighty outburst if required. He goes 
loaded ; he must be a wily opponent and 
a relentless antagonist ; for instance, as 
an advocate, as a lawver, he would bring 
all his knowledge to bear upon a given 
point, and might be cool in his state- 
ment of it, because he feels strong. 

He has too much head for his body, 
and, therefore, notan atom of vitality to 
waste on mere noise and bluster, or in 
anyway. His head is high from the 
opening of the ear ; hence he has mas- 
terly Firmness, strong Self-esteem, good 
Conscientiousness and Cautiousness. 
These keep him in a state of poise, and 
save loss of power, physica] and mental. 

His Veneration and Benevolence seem 
well-developed ; be must be kindly in 
his spirit, although settled and positive. 
That massive upper lip ; that stanch and 
well-balanced nose; those strong, and 
yet concentrated cheek-bones, outward 
from the nose, show power, conserva- 
tive qualities, persistency and dignity. 

The only weak part of the face is his 
small chin, but we fancy that is partly 
owing in appearance to the decay and 
shortening of his teeth ; a man who is 
seventy-five years of age, and more, may 
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have a face an inch shorter than he had 
when he was young. That face means 
friendship, dignity, stability, patience 
and conservatism, and it means integ- 
rity, uprightness, principle, and it means 
also self-control. 

The reader will observe that the open- 
ing of the ear is pretty low, and as the 
brain above and about the ear shows that 
the head is very broad, we may say that 
he has a strong hold on life ; even with 
so small a body its vital resources are 
conserved, and he is likely to live, if he 
doesn’t kill himself with work, many 
, years longer ; at any rate he has the life- 
power that would enable him todo a 
great deal of work before he would suc- 
cumb; his head being so much too 
large for his body he has been inclined 
to over-work. 

That is a busy brain ; that isa clear 
head; that is a man of might, and with 
such self-poise as is rarely met with. 

His social nature is decidedly strong. 
He has strong religious feeling, talent 
for science, and literature, and affairs, 
and his side-head is large enough to 
make him a financier and manufacturer, 
and master of matters that interest States 
and individuals ; besides he isso orderly, 
and systematical in thought and work, 
that he is able to bring his power to bear 
in a way that commands respect and 
awakens fear. We believe he is true to 
his friends, and a very strong opponent 


to that which he dislikes, or to that he 
believes ought to be opposed. N. 8. 


One of the most remarkable men on 
the continent of Europe to-day, a man 
who has risen into prominence both on ac- 
count of his political opposition to the 
measures of the German Chancellor and 
because of great capacities, is Herr Wind- 


thorst, the leader of the Center Party in 
the German Parliament. Advanced in 
age, older by years than Bismarck, he is 
nevertheless fresh and active in body and 
mind, able to remain all day at the sit- 
tings of the Reichstag and make a two 
or three hours’ speech filled with hard 
logical reasoning and statistical data. 

He was born November 12, 1812, at 
the little town of Meppen, Hanover ; of a 
somewhat distinguished family, of the 
old Catholic faith, and of ample means. 
He studied law in Goettingen and Heidel- 
berg, and then practiced it for a short 
time, until appointed Presiding Counsel- 
lor of the Consistory of Osnabruck. 
Hanover was then an independent king- 
dom, cherishing dreams of greatness. 
From 1849 to 1866 Windthorst was a 
member of the Hanoverian House of 
Delegates, and in 1851 he was elected 
its president. He was tendered the port- 
folio of Justice in the Cabinet and exer- 
cised the functions of this important 
office, with several interruptions, till 
1865, then resigning on account of a 
difference with King George as to the 
best way for Hanover to meet the gather- 
ing storm-cloud of the Austro- Prussian 
war. The battle of Sadowa was fought, 
and Hanover saw its splendid little army 
demolished in the battlefield of Langen- 
salza and at the treaty of Prague poor 
King George, blind in more senses than 
one, was left in the lurch by Austria and 
France alike, and saw his sovereignty 
swept away by King William. Despair- 
ing, broken-hearted, this king left the 
land over which his forefathers had 
ruled for a thousand years, and went 
into banishment and death. It was at 
this time that Windthorst achieved a 
national reputation. He it was who was 
selected by King George as his champion 
to defend his claims to the vast royal 
domain and treasures against Prussia. 
And what slice the blind monarch finally 
obtained out of that mass of wealtli, 
known in history as the Guelph Fund, 
was secured through this little indomit- 
able man, Herr Windthorst. 
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The year 1867 saw him elected to the 
Prussian House of Deputies und then to 
the Reichstag. He has sat there ever 
since, one of its most conspicuous mem- 
bers, and, in the estimation of many, 
next to Bismarck, the ablest. Ina coun- 
try where eloquence is a rare guest, 
where the gift of fluent, electric speech is 
but seldom granted, the oratorical emi- 
nence of the man alone was enough to 
make him a shining light in the young 
and untried parliament. The ‘‘ Little 
Excellency,” as he is dubbed, has been 
since 1871 the leader of the Centrum, 
otherwise known as the Clerical or Ultra- 
montane Party, and under his leadership 
these formerly scattered forces have be- 
come the most powerful ally or foe of the 
Government, as the case might be. He 
has shown himself to be more than the 
peer of Bismarck in parliamentarian tac- 
tics, has known how to marshal and de- 
ploy his small army with consummate 
skill, and has never wasted his powder. 

‘“When Windthorst rises to speak, 
everybody is on the alert, for everybody 
knows that he has something to say 
worth listening to ; that he and his party 
have taken a stand on some question or 
other, and that with good reasoning a 
mass of valuable data is to come forth, 
shedding new light on some mooted 
point. The Speaker never has to call 
him to order, for he is ever polite, sticks 


always to the matter under discussion, 
and never makes misstatements When 
he desires to repay an injury in kind he 
never becomes abusive or gross, but by 
a clever innuendo, a veiled phrase, he 
covers his man with confusion and ex- 
poses him to derision. He has scored 
his greatest oratorical triumphs during 
those years when the religious contest 
raged at. its fiercest ; when the privileges 
which he and his party cherish were 
exposed to the fierce assaults of the Gov- 
ernment. ” 

As the portrait shows, he has a large, 
well-developed head, the intellectual re- 
gion being greatly developed, while the 
moral organs are evidently very influen- 
tial, giving him evenness, poise, and 
power of original concepticn. As one 
who has seen him, says: ‘‘ He has a noble 
head ; a broad expanse of brow, two 
piercing brown eyes, whose gleaming is 
but partially concealed by the gold-rim- 
med spectacles, and the fluffy white 
hair, giving an air of originality to the 
entire face.” In body he is small, and 
by no means attractive; his head im- 
parting an appearance of disproportion, 
because of its large size ; yet his health 
and endurance seem in no wise to suffer 
because of such association ; a fact, pro- 
bably due to the orderly and temperate 
life that Herr Windthorst has pursued 
from an early age. 


>= 


THE BIBLE AND PHRENOLOGY. 


‘* Be not afraid of their faces.” 
N*? to the study of the word of 
pa God, what could be more fascin- 
ating than the study of the human face? 
In repose how sweet to gaze upon it! 
The far-away look, speaking of immor- 
tality ; the peace of soul ; the holy aspira- 
tions shadowing the fulfilment thereof, 
when the dust has returned to dust! 
Time was when Phrenology and physi- 
ognomy were looked upon with distrust 
by many who professed to be followers 
of the one in whom are “hid all the 


treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Happily that day is passing or has 
passed away. 

The ardent lover of the science rests 
assured that the day when it shall take 
its place at the head of the scientific 
world is not fardistant. It recommends 
itself; with it we are armed against 
deceit, fraud, hypocrisy ; with Jeremiah 
we can say, ‘‘Be not afraid of their 
faces.” Look out in the great world, 
How multitudinous the characters—no 
two faces alike. See the changing ex- 
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pressions ; the cunning, the fraud, the 
joy, the sorrow! Each face is a printed 
volume, telling its own history ; happy 
is that one who has the power to lift the 
covers and to read each page. In every 
station a knowledge of the science is 
necessary. The pleader at the bar 
needs it; the physician. The preacher, 
as he adapts the word to the people, 
sees in their faces a reflection of his 
sentiment, and doubly useful is he who 
ean read and answer their mental ob- 
jections, and can catch the inspiration 
of the soul that echoes in a still, small 
voice the sentiments he expresses. May 
this not be the secret of the orator's 
power—modern inspiration where soul 
speaks to soul— the magnetic subtle 
current that vibrates and fills with rapt- 
ure the heart of the truly sympathetic 
speaker? A certain knowledge of it is 
necessary to the proper regulation of 
home life ; too many parents look upon 
their children as if there were no differ- 
ences of temperament or disposition of 
power, mental or physical. They never 
seem to recognize the fact that this one 
is to be compelled to do its duty and 
that one is to be drawn by the enticing 
voice of love. Treat them all alike and 
you make some, and at the same time 
unmake others. An understanding of 
the science is necessary to the instructor 
of youth ; recognize the mental differ- 
ences, suit instruction to capability, and 
you have the secret of successful educa- 
tion. Jeremiah, the writer of the words 
already quoted, was evidently a physi- 
ognomist, a phrenologist, intimately 
acquainted with the failings as well as 
the virtues of the human race. His 
reliance upon the word of the Lord, 
and his knowledge of human nature, led 
him throughout life to act as if he feared 
no one. 

Looking beneath the surface of the 
threat made by an enemy he saw the 
Cautiousness that would prevent the 
carrying out of the evil words. His 
dread of annibilation was small: his 
Sublimity led him to look above what 





man could do. With Self-esteem mea- 
gerly developed and with Firmmness 
strongly marked he pursues, without 
turning aside, the round of his checkered 
life. Veneration and Hope, the former to 
give allegiance to God, the latter buoy- 
ancy to his drooping spirit amid the con- 
flicts for truth and righteousness, consti- 
tute him the grand leader, the fearless 
man of God. His Perceptives and Reflec- 
tives must have been singularly well-bal- 
anced; seeing the ‘‘ tactics ” of the enemy 
he had the power to act so as to thwart 
their cherished and treacherous plans. 

With Perceptives largely in the ascend- 
ant and with feeble reflective power a 
man is apprised of danger, but has little 
power to thwart or escape it; with good 
Reflectives and evenly balanced Percep- 
tives, with good Secretiveness and Con- 
structiveness, Jeremiah-like, he will take 
in the situation and, if a way of escape is 
not at hand, it will be found. 

The Bible is the friend of Phrenology. 
Does not Paul look down into the very 
soul of his hearers to-day? Does he not 
reveal the hidden meanness—the motives 
of the sinner? What phrenologist can 
reveal him in his matchless delineations 
of the animal-man? Who can surpass 
his efforts as he rises to the sublimity of 
the spiritual world? Our souls are 
thrilled as he depicts the fruitage of Hope, 
Spirituality and Veneration. There are 
two sciences necessary to our happiness 
here and hereafter. The science of Divine 
things (we have this in the revealed word) 
and the science of human nature or 
Phrenology. Given these two requisites 
and man is being prepared for both 
worlds. To know God and man is to 
know all things. Look into thyself, look 
out to God, and thou art happy; this 
should be the aim and end of all. 

ARTHUR M. GROWDEN. 

The character that is unable to resist 
temptation or unwilling to perform its 
duty faithfully is not more beautiful 
than a figure that can not support its 
own weight.—D. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 


17. 


COMBATIVENESS. 


HERE is something harsh-looking 
in this word. You know what 
combat means—fight, opposition, strife, 
and might, very naturally, think that it 
is not quite wise to claim that we have a 
faculty in the mind, or an organ in the 
brain, that leads us to quarrel and con- 
tend. You will remember that along 
back when we were talking about some 
of the organs, like Destructiveness and 
Secretiveness, I told you how many of 
the names first given to mental faculties 
were suggested by their stronger or over- 
excited action ; that Dr. Gall made some 
mistakes, thinking that what was really 
an unnatural action or expression of 
certain organs was their normal charac- 
ter. Because he found men who had 
very large Secretiveness, as we term it 
now, and were generally very close and 
sly in conduct and speech, he named the 
faculty Cunning; and the cases of very 
strong Self-esteem appeared to convince 
him that pride was a suitable term for 
it. I hope that you all who have read 
the ‘‘Talks” so far, remember what I 
have said about the proper action of 
faculties so that you can see the differ- 
ence between that and their influence 
when they have been badly trained or 
permitted to become too strong. 

We could have a bettef name than 
Combativeness, but it is not easy to find 
one that will be exactly right—and show 
just how the faculty operates. Some 
think that Defensivness is better, but 
the idea of defense is scarcely sufficient 
to carry all that the organ has in the 
way of function ; we should add the ele- 
ment of boldness in opposition that stim- 
ulates the opposition to energetic conduct 
and goes forward in the assertion of per- 
sonal right. We learn much of the 
nature of this faculty from its association 
with other faculties that have their cen- 
ters in the back part of the brain. There 
it lies close to the social feelings, and to 


Cautiousness, Secretiveness and Destruc- 
tiveness, and this fact hints that man 
must assert and defend his interests of 
home, family and friends—if he would 
enjoy them. In savage life the neces- 
sity of defending such interest, is much 
greater than in the kindly relations that 
we enjoy, who are living in the light of 
modern civilization ; and in savage life, 
too, there is greater need for struggle to 
get the common means of subsistence. 
The Indian who roams over the great 
wilderness of the Northwest and on the 
rugged mountain sides, must make long 
journeys, often expose himself to danger 
and endure weariness and pain to get 





Mr. M. V. M. 

food for wife and children. Then, too, 
the savage delights in having a reputa- 
tion for deeds of courage and daring; to 
be a great warrior and hunter is the 
chief object of the savage boy’s future. 
Thus Combativeness is kept in a state of 
excitement and it works more with the 
lower appetites and propensities, with 
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the animal nature, and shows its rudest the bantam-cock; you know how vain 


side. 

You see in many of the animals this 
kind of action on the part of the faculty ; 
and it is natural enough with them be- 
cause their instincts are for the most 
part those of self-protection A dog is 





CoMBATIVENESS MoperRaTe. Sir H. H. 
one of the best examples of Combative- 


ness that we can find. A dog will at- 
tack anything when provoked, no 
matter how much bigger and strorger. 
Lion hunters say that the lion is afraid 
of a man and will not attack him open- 
ly, and shows the cautious, cunning 
qualities of his species whenever near an 
animal that is a match for him—-like a 
tiger, or bull, or elephant. But a dog 
will go at a lion or a tiger and try to 
drive him off. Some birds have the 
faculty in a marked degree also, and 
show it sometimes in an amusing way. 
I have seen a little bird attack a hawk 
in the air ; the king-bird will do this and 
so worry the hawk that he will be glad 
to get away from his little tormentor. 
Canaries and sparrows are not wanting 
in boldness, and mocking-birds are very 
plucky in driving away intruders upon 
their privileges. I need not mention 


and pugnacious he is. I had a little 
Spanish fellow, when I was a boy of 
fifteen, that was apet. He did not 
weigh more than three pounds, yet if a 
neighbor’s Shanghai or Brahma rooster 
came near he would at once fly at him 
and never give up the battle until either 
the enemy was driven out of the yard 
or he himself was taken away. 

The development of Compativeness, 
when large, gives a shape to the back- 
head that you can not help seeing; it 
makes it look full and square, back of 
the ears ; you notice the effect of i even 
when a person has his hat on, and if 
you have an opportunity to compare 
two men, one who has the organ large 
with one who has it small, you can’t 
help seeing a great difference in the way 
they walk and act. The looks of such 
men when they are wearing stove-pipe 
hats, are a great deal like what we see in 
the engraving, especially if the man 
with large Combativeness has worn his 
hat some time, and the rim has gotten 
out of shape. The influence of the fac- 





COMBATIVENESS LARGE. 


CoMBATIVENESS SMALL. 


ulty when it controls the mind and 
spirit is evident in the manner; the 
‘*combative” man walks firmly, his 
feet are planted in an emphatic way, 
the motion of his head is, in short, abrupt 
lines, and he speaks up as if he meant 
to be heard, and accents his words 
strongly. His body is carried in a swag- 
gering way that tells you he is not afraid 
of opposition, and if he has a good deal of 
Firmness and Self-esteem, there’s an ex- 
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pression in his face, that declares he is 
not to be trifled with. 

In the pose of the head and expression 
of Mr. Montgomery, there are evidences 
of strong Combativeness, and you can 
see that the head is rather full just back 
of the upper part of the ear. He is em- 
p’ atic and plucky, and well-suited to a 
place where many demands are made 
upon one’s time and services, and that 
often by fussy persons. There is on the 
other hand but little of the expression of 
pugnacity in the face of Sir Henry Hol- 
land. He is a firm man, no doubt, but 
fond of peace, and disinclined to any- 
thing like fighting. 

Combativeness helps a man to make 
his way in places where he meets with 
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Tae Courtsous Dispute. 
opposition. In some kinds of business 
there is almost constant strife of a moral 
kind. Take the business of the lawyer, 
for instance. He is required to settle quar- 
rels or disputes, and he must have a good 
deal of boldness to get along well. 
When he undertakes to try a case in the 
court-room, he has to meet opposition 
there from the lawyer who has been en- 
gaged by ‘‘the other side” as they say. 
Trying a case may be a very respectable 
thing, but if you should see lawyers 








when hard at work, each for his own 
side, you would think sometimes that 
they were anxious to get at each other 
for a rough and-tumble fight—whereas 
they were only doing their best to win 
in an intellectual combat. In the illus- 
tration you see a contest between two 
gentlemen; their spirit is aroused 
through Combativeness, but the dispute 
is carried on in a dignified manner ; it is 
a battle of logic and reason—where this 
organ performs a really grand part. 
Wherever exposure to changes is to be 
expected---as in military life, in travel 
that takes one amid strange people, es- 
pecially savage or barbarous races; in 
explorations to the far North; in mission- 
ary life, where suffering is to be en- 
countered and unexpected difficulties 
to be overcome, a good share of Com- 


;—— bativeness is necessary. It helps to 


bring out a man’s moral and religious 
sentiments, and make them living 
forces for good in the world. One may 
be kind, good-natured, reverential, 
honest, yet timid, backward, irresolute, 
and weak, and so of little use in his 
own circle and to the world. Give 
him strong Combativeness, with its 
audacity and spirit, and he is no longer 
an inactive or namby-pamby man, but 
ardent and spirited, and not afraid to 
take hold of the work and duty that 
falls to him. 

If any of you are of a quarrelsome 
nature, peppery, easy to take offense 
and fly up, remember that such a dis- 
position belongs more to terrier-dogs 
than to young men and women, and that 
you should try to restrain it by cultivat- 
ing your normal feelings, your polite- 
ness and good-nature. Avoid all occa- 
sions of squabbling and petty disagree- 
ment ; they are mean and vulgar. 

When you are likely to fly into a pas- 
sion, count twenty before you speak, keep 
your mouth closed tightly, and exert 
yourself to be calm, by the reflection that 
self-control is one of the greatest means 
of self-development and of triumph. 

On the other hand, those of you who 
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are wanting in courage and boldness 
should try to make their Combativeness 
more active—by taking part in debates 
and discussions, at school, and in society, 


and doing things for others that force 

them to assume responsibility and go 

where a little courage is demanded. 
EDITOR. 





THE. DIVORCE QUESTION. 


HE general sentiment in regard to 
dealing with the divorce question 
seems to be in favor of a sort of legal 
surgery —the cutting off of marriage 
licenses, and the cutting out of divorce 
privileges from statute books. But the 
sage physician—to carry our simile fur- 
ther—will declare it a case for constitu- 
tional treatment; will say that this 
clamor for divorce is but a symptom of 
unwholesome condition ; and that the 
revolt of unhappy parties is not without 
some hopeful indication. At least, we 
may believe that the litigants look for a 
better state—and that is something. No 
fact in the complex machinery of our 
civilization stands by itself, but all facts 
are related, and depend upon each other 
and upon antecedent conditions. To 
legislate away the privilege of divorce 
may be an easy matter, but the causes 
that lead up to this demand are not to 
be so summarily disposed of; and to 
stop the current of an evil involves the 
danger that it may make channels of 
every crevice and pollute more social 
territory. 

Statisticians, who prove to a nicety 
that the number of divorces in different 
communities is in exact ratio with the 
laxity or stringency of their divorce 
laws, have a laborious way of demon- 
strating a self-evident fact. What we 
desire to know is whether, in those socie- 
ties where it is more difficult to procure 
divorces, the moral atmosphere is cor- 
respondingly pure and the marital obli- 
gations are more sacredly regarded. 

As if to answer this most pertinent in- 
quiry comes the horrible story of Eng- 
lish shame; and the nobility calling 
back to the jeering commonality, ‘‘ Yes 
I am bad, but you are much worse!” 


A home means something more than the 
abiding place of husband and wife and 
children, else it means but little. The 
vital meaning of the home is in the har- 
monious and helpful relations existing 
between its members. The actual condi- 
tions may fall very far below the ideal 
standard, and yet the home may be tol- 
erable, and may yield advantages that 
should not be lightly thrown away. 
But when selfishness or crime have shut 
out those gentle influences which we 
associate with the name of home, then 
to insist upon the inviolability of the 
marriage tie, is to put a high price upon 
our conventions ; and unspeakable evils 
may as often be the result, as they are 
the cause, of domestic infelicities. 

The unwilling members of unhappy 
homes are simply domestic anarchists, 
slayers, in some degree, of the national 
life, for the home-circle is the nation in 
miniature. The proper business of law 
is to protect and to assist justice. Infits 
simple, direct application to evils it is 
generally as effectual as any superficial 
treatment can be with intricate and 
deeply involved matters. It does, in a 
measure, protect the community from 
the depredations of thieves, the nuisance 
of drunkards, by locking them up; it 
does protect wives and children from 
the tyrannies of husbands, by granting 
sefarations ; but when its arms lengthen 
to reach the more intricate facts of social 
life it becomes weak and inoperative in 
proportion as it assumes arbitrary con- 
trol over those conditions, which are so 
organic and logical as to mark the de- 
velopment of the human race. We see 
this in ineffectual prohibition, anti-di- 
vorce, and all laws proscribing to some 
extent the natural liberties of the people; 
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and when we study the conditions of 
nations where this sort of paternal gov- 
ernment is actually enforced we see how 
entirely subversive are the laws of their 
declared ends. 

The way the divorce problem is dealt 
with by legislators and moralists, is 
a striking example of the universal ten- 
dency to receive easy plausibilities, to 
accept phenomena for principles, and 
clap its handiest, readiest solution there- 
on. By a curious misapprehension of 
the subject, writers upon social science 
are apt to recite a long train of evils as 
resultants of the divorce privilege. One 
of our best writers, Dr. Woolsey, says 
this: ‘‘ But whether we are to decay 
and lose our present political power, de- 
pends upon our ability to keep family 
life pure and simple.” Thus he and 
popular moralists point to the old Ro- 
mans as examples, believing that their 
rigid virtue and simplicity sustained 
their greatness until divorces were 
granted, when immorality, reckless 
living, enervation,, national weakness 
and final ruin followed in its wake. 
Now this fallacy is apparent. If, as 
history tells us, for five hundred years 
the Romans did not take advantage of a 
loose divorce law which then existed, 
and in the next period made them still 
looser to suit the exigencies of their 
growing immorality, it follows that di- 
vorces were not a cause, but merely one 
of the indications of their demoralized 
state. The same may be said of divorces 
to-day. ‘When there is a demand for 
them, then the real destroyers of home 
and society, licentiousness, corruption, 
idleness, and ill-conditions producing 
these, are in advance ; and divorces are 
merely one of the warning indications 
of a needed social regeneration. Now 
to apply the remedy of an anti-divorce 
law for the protection of society and 
state is like putting iron bands around 
worm-eaten, crumbling houses. Weall 
know the necessity of keeping family 
life pure and simple. But what we need 
to that end is neither moralizing to the 


people, nor laws to prevent the tumbling 
down of wornout social structures, but 
new erections, new conditions that wil! 
answer and occupy the forces of human 
development. 

So much for a general survey and an- 
swer to this question, as it is popularly 
comprehended. But this has _ been 
merely winnowing the chaff to get at 
the wheat. We do not pretend to limit 
the functions of law, or point out its 
particular errors, any more than we enter 
into considerations of the intricate de- 
tails of the evil with a view to its correc- 
tion. For that is bemg done right along 
without successful results by statisticians 
and legislative bodies. What we mean 
to show is not so much the evil of di- 
vorce as the meaning and causes of it. 

It seems to us that with a nation so 
radically superior to other nations, in 
point of individual progressiveness and 
individual liberty, this phenomenon of 
evil has a deeper significance, as proving 
either that there is no positive check to 
periodical moral decline in greater op- 
portunities for development, or that 
this revolt against unsuitable unions 
marks an awakening to a better concep- 
tion of the true ends of marriage. I 
hold this latter view. For I am not by 
any means prepared to say that the in- 
crease of divorces here is a sweeping ar- 
gument for our depravity. So far from 
it, indeed, that I hold the demand for 
divorces rather as a strong, though some 
what blind effort, of the live part of the 
nation toward those new conditions for 
which certain national stages of growth 
are ripe, and which various social evils 
warningly indicate. 

Conditions and people of the old world 
compared with those of the new, will il- 
lustrate and support this opinion. In 
Europe there is little originality and 
thought-ferment in the. mass, because 
there is little individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility ; that is the root of their 
conservatism. They can not reason 
themselves into the desirability of new 
conditions, because their reasomis a com- 
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paratively unused faculty. The mass is 
forced into whatever improvements 
science and civilization may bring, and 
moved along a little by its necessity. 
But they do not move things; things 
move them. Individual growth and de- 
velopment to the extent of shaping so- 
ciety, or the destiny of their country, is 
only to be found in the superior few 
who are at the head of nations and virtu- 
ally compose its power. We can scarce- 
ly say Germany is great because Ger- 
mans are, but rather because Bismarck 
is, or Luther or Goethe was. Except in 
a physical sense, composing the trunk 
and labor power of the nation, the peo- 
ple have no recognized existence, are 
politically and socially mere automatons. 

Such a condition can not quickly pro- 
duce a better. It means comparative 
stagnation, the inaction of all powers 
but those daily exercised for the main- 
tenance of life and the meager enjoy- 
ment of it. Hence that common state 
which can neither be called progress nor 
stability, and which it is a misnomer to 


dignify by the name of stability. The 


idea of making divorce less difficult, if 
at all entertained, is entertained as im- 
possible. Law is as custom, and custom 
is as reverenced as the Supreme law. 
Social speculation, domestic idealization, 
has nothing to do with their hard neces- 
sity of bread-winning, consequently 
they have nothing to do with it. That 
is the nature of the old world’s stability. 
The business of living occupies the 
average European more than the busi- 
ness of life. They give less thought to 
the manner than to the means. So they 
content themselves with almost any 
condition that makes existence only 
possible and tolerable. Men and women 
marry to this purpose although the 
true end of marriage—the highest hap- 
piness and development of the individ- 
ual, the propagation of better races, 
and the cementing of society—be wholly 
prostrated. In the Southern countries, 
where marriage ties are most, strictly 
preserved, the people have little healthy 


intellectual and moral organization are 
least progressive. In Germany where 
the secular Government has its way of 
making sure home-foundations by keep- 
ing the indiscriminate mechanism of a 
bureaucratic system at work investigat- 
ing the right to a marriage license, the 
villages are full of illegitimate chil- 
dren. This is what laws strained past 
their original functions of protection 
and justice can do at most—maintain an 
appearance of order and stability, while 
in reality the process of demoraliza- 
tion and decay goes on more insidiously 
in proportion as there is no free intelli- 
gence to take cognizance of it, and no vol- 
untary resistance. Average marriages 
are matters of business or necessity ; 
the man must have a housekeeper, the 
woman a homemaker. Average homes 
are mere roofs and storehouses of acq uisi- 
tion. Children are objects of instinctive 
and obligatory solicitude rather than wel- 
come bonds of love, and pledges of high 
moral responsibility. Harmony in the 
home-circle is a happy accident. No one 
dreams of its being a matter of personal 
effort, or of physiological affinity. They 
know only the law of the land. 

Samples of the result we may see any 
day at Castle Garden—men with stolid, 
brutish countenances, telling their own 
tale of habituated selfishness and gross 
abuse of prerogative; and women de- 
jected, careworn, vigilant only in swift 
obedience and stupid, drilled devotion. 
Their children, according as male and 
female, are small types of each parent, 
inured still further by example to a life 
of injustice and strife. This is secure 
homelife, based on laws of preven- 
tion, and on laws of protection. Men 
can get no marriage licenses with- 
out certain qualifications, and so they 
dispense with such costly formalities. 
Men know the moneyed difficulty of ob- 
taining divorces, and are more cruel and 
selfish, getting the best in their gross 
conception that can be out of an unalter- 
able situation ; careless, too, of appear- 
ances in their knowledge of man’s so- 
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cial immunity. Women are shown the 
disgrace of divorce, and made submis- 
sive through mother-love that sees only 
the immediate effect of cutting loose from 
tyranny. So she endures all, as the law 
wills it, becomes a mental and spiritual 
wreck in the last hope that children will 
reap the reward of her sacrifices and her 
endurance. and be grateful ; while all 
the time the husband’s life foreshows 
their boy’s life, and the daughter shall 
be like unto the mother. 

Before proceeding further it must be 
remarked that so far as divorces obtained 
in $Europe, they are the indications of 
disease and privileges of wealth. They 
are not, as here, indications of liberty, 
but merely of money-power bribing the 
law which binds less fortunate ones. 
Under our institutions all men, not a 
few superior men, determine the nation’s 
general character. Vital questions af- 
fecting their constitution are laid before 
the people, and everywhere is law-mak- 
ing a responsible, and legitimate con- 
cern. Men and women in every sphere of 
life delight in self-imposed activity and 
independent enterprise. There is no class 
of leisure. The first result of this, is re- 
volt against anything that appears re- 
strictive or binding. They will have 
free life as they have fresh air! Any- 
thing short of it, be it but so much as a 
voluntary compliance with necessity, is 
irksome and will, by some means or 
other, be speedily overleaped. The bur- 
den of our subject, divorce, furnishes 
examples. ‘‘ Something must be done,” 
cry the alarmists, pointing to divorce 
courts as the first doors to be closed. 

Our statisticians show us that divorce 
is most common in New England—the 
center ot our intellectual life. In one 
year the total number of divorces were 
2,113—a larger ratio in proportion to the 
population than in France during the 
worst days of the Revolution. In the 
Western Reserve, comprising the North- 
eastern counties of Ohio, settled mainly 
by emigrants from Connecticut, and 
said to contain a purer New England 


stock than can be found in the entire 
country, unless it be in parts of Maine, 
the ratio of divorces to marriages is 1 to 
11.18. In Ashtabula County, among 
the farming people originally from New 
England, it is 1 to 8.5. But in Gallia 
County, peopled with Welshmen and 
Southerners the ratio is only 1 to 50. 
This shows that wherever the New Eng- 
lander is, whether in his native States or 
in those of a promiscuous and foreign 
population, and amid comparatively 
foreign influence and ideas, he preserves 
his peculiar characteristics. That these 
characteristics are not morally unsound 
or bad is proved by the fact that while 
the foreign and mixed elements in our 
country is conspicuous for the positive 
vices and crimes against society, such as 
drunkenness, cruelty, licentiousness, sui- 
cide and murder, the New Englander is 
conspicuous only for divorces and cer- 
tain slight divergences from the proper 
path, which indicate the speculative, and 
at most, erratic tendency of pronounced 


-individuality accustomed to indepen- 


dence, more than anything else. Com- 
pare the social atmosphere of New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati or San Francisco, 
with that of Boston, or any New Eng- 
land town, and it will be found that 
divorces do not indicate the worst of all 
conditions. If they find their matri- 
monial alliance a disappointment and a 
mistake they will not confirm it year by 
year to parade a show of integrity by 
violating the sacred intent of harmony 
and happiness. Keep the word though 
you sacrifice the spirit, has always been 
the last charge of truckling minds, never 
the foundation of truth, reason, and 
growth; and, therefore, least of all a 
characteristic of the New England spirit 
that produced an Emerson and a Chan- 
ning. 

If now it is argued that Americans, 
possessing those superior conditions 
which foster high ideals should also 
possess the ability to prevent matrimo- 
nial rup@ures from incompatibility of 
temper and kindred causes, by a mutual 
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adjustment of disposition, and by supe- 
rior forbearance, I answer that they 
have not yet reached that state of per- 
fection and self-knowledge. They are 
on the road thereto, but that Utopia of 
humanity is not yet. Present intelli- 
gence and development is just high 
enough to form ideals, and not high 
enough to mold our actual conditions 
into the likeness of our best concep- 
tions. 

This impatience of restraint as the 
common legacy of liberty, is not confined 
to the domestic sphere, but manifests it- 
self in every avenue of American life. 
If comprehended aright and its great 
purpose is anticipated with helpful, well- 
directed measures, it will result in the 
busy reconstruction of a wider plane of 
social and moral life. That is the end 
for which men and women fight uncon- 
sicously together in their characteristic 
ways. None but the philosopher knows 
what they want. They are simply dis- 
satisfied with things as they are, because 
they do not answer present social needs ; 
because further, they do not suffice to 
bring out and realize the true American 
idea of thingsas they should be—higher, 
more equally sufficient to the needs of 
every individual. One-half the nation, 
its women, needs a legitimate, recog- 
nized channel of activity. That is the 
first demand now expressed in all social 


evils ; but especially in all hasty mar- 
riages and divorce. Activity will absorb 
all tendencies to light, dangerous associa- 
tions. Women, sure of being able to 
maintain themselves by their own in- 
dustry, and thereby gain social recogni- 
tion and honor, will be less prone to con- 
tract early and ill-considered marriages. 

Truly our great need is for pure home 
life ; but our homes can only be built by 
just such men and women as are at 
hand. Our marriages are as good as 
our politics; as our religion ; as our 
commerce. It is bad that no political 
movement can take place without bribery 
and corruption ; but it is something that 
we hear of the ticket-scratcher and of 
citizen’s leagues. Volumes of unreason 
and dogma issue from our churches, and 
volumes of profanity are thundered 
back by angry scoffers. And so, out of 
all this domestic revolt and clamor about 
divorces, we see in our popular litera- 
ture, and hear in our every day talk some- 
thing that shows that there is a general 
awakening of interest in regard to the 
great physical and moral facts, which 
determine the fitness of men and women 
for entering the marriage relation. Very 
crude and tentative are some of the 
methods advanced for purifying domes- 
tic life, but it is much that we have come 
to see that there is need of precautionary 
measures. BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 





BEECHER AND 


HE following succinct statement, 

although taken from a newspaper 

of very large circulation, the New York 

Herald, (March 13th), will be fresh to 
many of the JOURNAL readers. 

‘‘Nelson Sizer, professor of mental 
science in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, in an interesting critical 
estimate of Mr. Beecher’s mental quali- 
ties from a phrenological point of view, 
said : 

‘Henry Ward Beecher was a genius. 
His faculties were extraordinarily well- 
balanced and his physical and mental 


PHRENOLOGY. 


powers were prodigious. His father was 
brave, hardy and earnest; his mother 
was a natural poet and artist, and he 
took his fine imagination from her and 
his thunder and courage from his father. 
His head was twenty-three inches, his 
body weighed over two hundred and 
twenty pounds and fed his brain abun- 
dantly and gave him his masterly talent 
for much and easy work. He had the 
finest quality of brain of any man in the 
United States, and knew how to take 
care of both his body and his brain. 
““When Dr. Spurzheim came over 
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from Europe to teach the new science of 
Phrenology there was much opposition 
to him, aud after his death Phrenology 
was fiercely discussed and ridiculed all 
over the country. In Amherst College 
it was sought to demolish the science by 
getting Henry Ward Beecher to take 
the negative side of the debate on the 
question, ‘Is Phrenology entitled to the 
name of science? But even though a 
young student, Mr. Beecher was not a 
superficial man and he resolved to study 
up the subject. So he sent to Boston by 
stage for the works of Spurzheim and 
Combe, intending to post himself from 
the opposition standpoint. But he found 
so much in the books that he asked for 
more time, and finally got the debate 
postponed two weeks. Then he deliv- 
ered a speech in favor of Phrenology 
that astonished the college and the town. 

‘After the debate young Beecher 
asked a classmate, named Fowler, if he 
would not like to read his books on 
Phrenology. The young man said he 
would, and from that time the name 
Fowler and Phrenology became wedded. 
Thus it was that Henry Ward Beecher 
gave the science in America one of its 
most ardent adherents. 

‘Mr. Beecher’s chief ability lies in the 
discussion of talent, character and dis- 
position. In that field his knowledge of 
Phrenology is the key to his power over 


men, for then he talks directly to fac- 
ulty, and as he goes ‘from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,’ men feel touched 
in their strongest and weakest points, 
and imagine that he knows them 
through and through. 

‘Mr. Beecher once said to the late 
Samuel R. Wells, ‘If I were the owner 
of an island and had all the books, ap- 
paratuses and appliances, tools to culti- 
vate the soil, manufacture, cook and 
earry on life’s affairs in comfort and re- 
finement, and on some dark night pirates 
should come and burn my books, mu- 
sical instruments, works of art, furni- 
ture, tools and machinery, and leave me 
the land and the empty barns and house, 
I should be, in respect to the successful 
carrying on of my affairs, in very much 
the same plight that I should be as a 
preacher if Phrenology and all that it 
has taught me of man, his character, 
his wants and his improvement, were 
blotted from my mind.’ 

*On another occasion he said :‘ All 
my life long I have been in the habit of 
using Phrenology as that which solves 
the practical phenomena of life. I re- 
gard it as far more useful, practical and 
sensible than any other system of men- 
tal philosophy which has yet been 
evolved. Certainly, Phrenology has in- 
troduced mental philosophy to the com- 
mon people.’” 


ee 


ON 


OR a general answer to inquiries 
respecting measurements of the 
head in order to obtain an approximate 
result showing the volume, we republish 
essential parts of an essay by the late 
Mr. James Straton, of Aberdeen, that 
contain very valuable suggestions to 
practical phrenologists and to anthro- 
pologists. [Ed. P. J. 

It is surely impossible to contemplate 
the amazing accuracy which instrumen- 
tal measure has imparted to many de- 
partments of science,—an accuracy im- 


HEAD MEASUREMENT. 


mensely beyond the reach of the finest 
unaided eye—and not feel a wish that 
some such services were rendered to 
Phrenology. It is, indeed, easier to con- 
jecture than to certify why so little has 
hitherto been done in efforts to render 
these services. It can not be the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way. The 
human head is not an object which, 
either by its magnitude or its minute- 
ness, its flexibility or its irregularity, de- 
fies either the application of instruments 
or the powers of calculation. It seems 
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impossible that those differences in size 
which are so obvious to the eye can not 
be measured by some uniform scale, 
and expressed in terms of definite known 
value. It may be—(rather must be, 
shall we say ?) that the extensively prac- 
tised, forgetting their early difficulties 
when experience has rendered very 
little mathematical aid sufficient for 
their individual use, become reconciled 
to acquired habits, and think little more 
of those difficulties which they have 
ceased to feel. Yet, suchis not always 
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for the utmost precision in estimating 
and recording size, which is, in the na- 
ture of the case, practicable. 

Believing that improvement was possi- 
ble, I have attempted it to some extent, 
and the results obtained have either com- 
pleted the delusion, or confirmed my 
conjectures. 

I propose, in the subsequent pages, — 
First, to show how the human head, or 
cranium, may be measured by very sim- 
ple means, and withan approximation 
to mathematical accuracy, sufficient for 


Points OF MEASUREMENT ON THE SKULL. 


the case ; for, that the ordinary specifi- 
cations of size and proportion are all 
but intolerably painful, vague, and per- 
plexing to some minds, is a fact publicly 
recorded by friendly hands with much 
abilit;¢ and much more bitterness than 
comports with beauty in philosophical 
disquisition. Stand the matter how it 
may, this much will be readily admitted, 
that the increasingly rigid requirements 
of scientific minds, the changing social 
arrangements, the progress of individual 
improvement,—in short, the interests of 
all (except the unprincipled quack) call 


practical purposes. Second, to graduate 
a scale, indicating the average size, the 
average range, and the extreme ranges 
of size which have been found among 
the various races of men. 

After measuring the head as a whole, 
and determining its place in the scale of 
size, I propose, in the third place, to 
measure the whole in separate parts ; 
and, fourthly, to determine the relative 
size of those parts in equally balanced 
heads. 

The principal aim, in measuring sep- 
arate parts, is to furnish the eye of the 
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observer with a more definite range or 
standard whereby to estimate the more 
minute portions—the individual organs. 
I have, therefore, attempted instrumen- 
tal measure to the least possible extent 
only, which would be useful for that 
purpose. The principal object in view, 
throughout, is to remove perplexing un- 
certainties, in attaching a meaning to 
the language of the masters, and there- 
by to impart a proper degree of confi- 
dence to the student, and, to the more 
advanced, an uniformity in the estimat- 
ing and recording of size and propor- 
tions, which I believe has hitherto been 
unnecessarily difficult to attain. 

The shape of the human head, or 
cranium, may be described as partly 
cubical, and partly spherical. The latter 
seems to the eye to predominate so 
much, that, previous to an extensive 
series of measurements, it might readily 
be supposed that spherical was the only 
measure likely to approach accuracy. 
This mode was proposed in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, vol. viii., p. 403, and 
two examples are quoted, which give 
results very near the truth. I have no 
doubt of the examples being correct, but 
they are exceptions toa rule so general, 
that,according to my experience, ninety- 
five cases at least in each hundred give 
results varying from 15 to 40 cubic 
inches below.the truth. The following 
are specimens of the results which I have 
obtained :— 

Spher. Proof Spher. 
Thurtell 161 160 | Cordonnier... 139 
Aon Ross..... 87 114 | Rev. Mr. M... 145 
117 | Allan ......... 116 
180 | McInnes 


135 | Adam..... : 
155 


Proof 
180 
165 
148 


135 
140 


Clara Fisher... 4 
148 


116 


Greeaacre.... 116 


Eustache..... 115 
Referring to nature for further proof, 
IT pass from spherical measure as unsuit- 


able for our purpose. 
MEASUREMENT IN WATER. 

The head or skull may be measured to 
any degree of accuracy, by making the 
quantity of water which it displaces in a 
receiver of known dimensions. This 
mode is, of course, inapplicable, or in- 
convenient, in most cases, for the living 


head, but as it gives a standard proof 
wherewith to test the accuracy of every 
other mode, and can be easily applied to 
skulls and plaster casts, the following is 
given as a simple and convenient meaus 
of obtaining proofs. 

The receiver is constructed as nearly 
square as possible, 10 inches long, 10 
inches broad, and 8 inches deep, inside. 

One of the sides is a plate of glass, ail 
the other parts are of deal (pine) well 
saturated with paint. On the plate of 
glass is fixed a perpendicular scale, 
divided into inches and tenths of an 
inch. 

The 0, or zero of the scale, is about 
five inches from the bottom of the re- 
ceiver, inside, which is accurately filled 
with water up to the 0 point before the 
object be immersed. 

In taking measurements the head or 
skull must be put into the water, with 
the top lowermost, till the surface of the 
water touches the articulation of the 
nasal and frontal bones, and enters the 
opening of both ears. From the given 
dimensions of the receiver, it will be ob- 
vious that each inch which the water 
rises on the scale corresponds to 100 
cubic inches (7. e. 10 + 10), and each 
tenth to ten cubic inches. The use of a 
vernier would. give single inches, or 
even tenths of an inch, with equal ac- 
curacy, but a practised eye will find the 
aid of the vernier unnecessary. It is by 
such means that all the proofs quoted in 
the following pages have been obtained. 


THE CRANIUM. 


To simplify the specifications which 
will be submitted for investigation as 
we proceed, we may here enumerate the 
different points and lines to and from 
which the measurements are taken, and 
note their places on the several parts of 
the cranium. 

The accompanying plate represents a 
skull, on which the lines and points are 
marked. 

The anatomical parts are briefly the 
following— 
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BonEs.—O the occipital, P the parie- 
tal, F the frontal, N the nasal, M the 
malar, 8 the sphenoid, and T the tem- 
poral. 

SuturEs—The Lambdoidal articula- 
tes the occipital with the parietal bones, 
from 3 to a, and to the temporal from 
thence downwards. 

The Sagittal unites the superior mar- 
gins of the parietal bones, along the 
line 3, 15, 14. 

The Squamous joins the temporal 
bones to the sphenoid and the lower 
margin of the parietals. 

The Coronal touches the sphenoid at 
each side, and unites the frontal to the 
parietal bones. 

The Transverse connects the frontal 
with the nasal at 22, with the malar 
at 19, and others more deeply seated. 

POINTS OF MEASUREMENT. 

1. Occipital spine. 

2. Posterior margin of P at half the 
distance from a to 4. 

3. Termination of the sagittal suture 
at the occipital bone. 

4. Middle of the posterior margins of 
the parietal bones. 

5. Middle of the straight line from 2 
to 7. 

6. External opening of the ear. 

7. Middle of a straight line from 6 
to 12. 

On a straight line joining 7 and 28 
place— 

8. Equidistant from 7 and 9, and 

9. Egquidistant from 28 and the parie- 
tal bone. 

11. Middle of the line from 4 to 12. 

12. Centers of ossification of the 
parietal bones. 

13. On the middle line of F, equidis- 
tant from 14 and 22. 

14. Middle of the coronal suture. 

15. Middle of the sagittal suture. 

16. Half the shortest line from 12 to 
the sagittal suture, 

19. One third the horizontal line from 
35 to 12. 

22. Nasal vertex or middle of the 
transverse suture. 


23. Internal angular processes of F. 

28. Commencement of the temporal 
ridge. 

29. Junction of M with the external 
angular processes of F. 

30. Center of the forehead. 

32. Middle of theline joining 29 and 
35. 

35. Centers of ossification of F. 

The numbers selected to indicate the 
points of measurement, though not in 
regular series, answer our purpose 
equally well, and have also the advan- 
tage of being related to subjacent parts 
of the brain. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The specified points of measurement 
will generally be found to correspond 
nearly with the centers or margins of 
phrenological organs, but such is not 
necessarily or uniformly tlie case. For 
our present purpose the anatomical 
points are to be adhered to, without re- 
ference to the phrenological organs. 

In some cases local irregularities of 
surface occur at some of the points, 
most frequently at 3 and 19.- These are 
tobe avoided or allowed for in taking 
measurements. 

The best examples to begin with are 
skulls or finely executed casts, which 
show the articulations, etc., distinctly. 
The most difficult are plaster casts of 
heads. If these have masses of stucco 
representing hair, it is impossible to 
measure them accurately. 

The following may be suggested to be- 
ginners as an easy mode of preparing 
to measure :— 

Having selected a suitable cast or 
skull, mark with a pencil or bit of chalk 
the points 4, 12, 29, and 35; join these 
by lines, and mark the points 11, 19, 
and 32. Finish the pointing in the fol- 
lowing order :—1, 3, 15, 30, 22, 23, 28, 
7, 2, 5, 8, 9. 

It will readily be understood that, in 
taking the measurements which will be 
proposed as we proceed, an ordinary de- 
gree of precision is requisite. Accuracy 
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within the tenth of an inch is essential. 
The numbers being all used in evolving 
eubic results, an error which might ap- 
pear trifling in itself may assume seri- 
ously vitiating importance, when multi- 
plied to the extent unavoidable in the 
specified calculations. 

In measuring, the callipers are the 
only instruments required. In practice 
have found the time and labor very 
much abridged by a peculiar construc- 
tion of the instrument. It has a scale 
attached, on which the inches and 
tenths, ‘‘imperial standard,” are mark- 
ed the full length; these can be accurate- 
ly read as soon as the instrument is ad- 
justed to the intended points of meas- 
urement. 

CUBIC MEASURE, 


The human head, or cranium, may be 
measured, as an irregular cube, with a 
degree of accuracy all but perfect. 

The average, length, breadth, and 
height can be deduced from a number of 
measuremeuts—the more the better for 
precision; but the fewest by which the 
requisite accuracy is attained is the best 
for practical utility. 

I think myself warranted by a series 
of experiments, which it is impossible to 
detail in any reasonable number of 
pages, to submit the following, as a for- 
mula which fulfils the essential condi- 
tions of sufficient accuracy, simplicity, 
and applicability to every variety of 
case. 

TO FIND THE AVERAGE. 


Breadth.—Add the measurements 
from 5to 5,7 to 7,8 to 8,and from 9 to 9; 
divide the sum by 4; the quotient is the 
average breadth. 

Length.—The measurement from 3 to 
30 is the average length. 

Height.—Add the measurements from 
6 to 16, from 1 to 3, and from 22 to 13 ; 
divide the sum by 3, the quotient is the 
average height. 

Multiply the height by the breadth, 
and the product by the length. The 
result represents the Cubic Measure. 


Examp_e.—R. R. Roy—Proor, 190. 


5-4+6°4462+5'4—23'444 —5.85 Breadth.... 585 
56+432+26=114-38 Height.... 38 
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familiar or accessible to phrenologists in 
this couniry. The majority of the casts 
are from O’Nbil of Edinburgh. They 
are fully described in the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, ‘‘The System of Phreno- 
logy,” by Mr. Combe, and other leading 
works on the science. Other casts of 
the same figures will probably differ 
slightly in some of the measures—will 
certainly do so, indeed, except taken 
with great care from the same mould ; 
but such difference will not affect the 
main question in hand namely, the ap- 
proximation of the proposed measure- 
ment to the proof obtained in water. 
This, I respectfully submit, is sufficient- 


ly near for practical purposes, and suf- 
ficiently simple to be applicable to all 
cases. 

A nearer approach to fractional accur- 
acy may easily be made, with the same 
formula, by those who think it desirable. 
No extraordinary care has been exer- 
cisel in preparing the Table. Fractions 
beyond the first decimal place have 
been dropped, and the cubic dimensions 
are expressed in the nearest integers. In 
short, the aim has been to exhibit such 
results as the student may readily obtain, 
after sufficient practice has given an or- 
dinary degree in accuracy of executing 
the measurements and calculation. 





COMING OF 


I feel within my veins 
The coming of the Spring ; 

The singing birds within my heart 
Have now begun to sing! ' 


Come from the balmy groves,— 
Delicious south winds bow ! 

The little plants now wait for you, 
Beneath the wintry snow ! 


We soon again shall bear 
The cooing of the dove; 

And Spring shall with her magic wand, 
Attune our hearts to love. 


The soaring lark’s high notes 
Shall pierce the quivering air ; 

The modest little cuckoo’s song 
The lower notes shall hear. 


The oriole and thrush 
To song shall now awake— 


THE SPRING. 


And myriads of humbler birds 
The minor parts shall take. 
The summer blossoms, now, 
Beneath the buds are stirred— 
The rustling of the future leaves 
I almost think I’ve heard. 
Aromas of the fruits 
Are rushing like a flood ; 
The odors from the rose of June 
Are coursing through my blood! 
The waters teem with life— 
The rivers swell and fall ; 
The mighty depths of ocean move 
At Spring’s resounding call. 
* * * 
Sad souls who were not tuned 
Through wintry blasts to sing, 
May songs of joy swell from your hearts 
This coming of the Spring! 
GRACE H. HORR. 


—————_ >more —™” 


WHAT ONE SEES IN JAMAICA. 


CORRESPONDENT of Vick’s 
Magazine gives some of his ex- 
periences in the Island of Jamaica, with 
a description of the life and scenery of 
that old Spanish settlement. It is in- 
teresting to most of us to read of coun- 
tries that possess the character of Medi- 
zevalism, or the remains of an old civili- 
zation blending with the modern, as is 
the case with nearly everything West 


Indian. In Jamaica there is enough of 
the romantic in the character of the peo- 
ple, their manner of life and in the nat- 
ural scenery to please visitors from the 
North. Kingston, the leading city of 
Jamaica, all have heard of. ‘‘ Then there 
is Spanish Town or St. Jago de la Vega 
which is situated near the banks of the 
Rio Cobre, about five miles from Passage 
Fort and Port Henderson, near the sea 
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or harbor of Kingston; and from the 
time of the conquest, with the exception 
of one period, has been, till lately, the 
capital of Jamaica ; it owes its name to 
Louis, the eldest son of Christopher 
Columbus, who was created Marquis of 
La Vega; it formerly contained a fort, 
a monastery, a convent, and a theatre, 
but no external remains of these are 
now to be found; since the removal of 
the seat of government to Kingston it 
has but few objects of interest to the 
stranger. The parish church, or cathe 
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minates, and a drive of ten miles will 
bring us to the town of Mandeville, 
which is beautifully situated on a flat or 
table land, at an elevation of 2,150 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is especially 
adapted by nature to those persons who 
are seeking change for health or recrea- 
tion. The tourist is well repaid by tak- 
ing a short drive of eight miles out of 
the village, which brings him to the top 
of Spur Tree Hill; and there he wit- 
nesses one of the grandest sights in trop- 
ical scenery; spread out before him are 
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Cactus Pants in Garpen, Kiveston, JAMAIca. 


dral, contains some monuments and ac- 
cessories which may form a study for 
the archzologist. The Irrigation Works 
are also worthy of a visit. The Govern- 
ment or King’s house, which became va- 
cant on the removal of the Government, 
is now occupied by a government train- 
ing college and a theological seminary. 
Twelve miles farther, by rail, brings us 
to Old Harbor, a seaport of no particular 
interest to the tourists, so we proceed to 
Porus, a small village at the foot of the 
Manchester hills ; here the railway ter- 


the plains of St. Elizabeth, a vast panor- 
ama; there are those far-famed graz- 
ing pens, where some of the best racing 
studs are bred. These grand park proper- 
ties, with their undulating slopes and fine 
old trees, form some of the most beauti- 
ful landscapes in the island. There are 
also many very pleasant walks and 
drives in the vicinity of the town. A 
mail-coach, accommodating four pas 
sengers, runs to and from Kingston tri- 
weekly. From this place we proceed 
by conveyance to Santa Cruz. The 
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Santa Cruz mountains form a range 
standing unconnectedly by itself, extend- 
ing its length from north to south ; the 
highest point is Potsdam, about 2,500 
feet above sea level, and is said to be the 
healthiest and most salubrious spot for 
invalids in Jamaica. There are a few 
natural curiosities in the vicinity, such 
as the Y. 8. Falls, the Lover's Leap and 
the Peru Cave, and scenery quite suffi- 
cient to engage the attention of artists for 
many weeks together. Through Laco- 


great taste and cost, bearing evidence of 
that great storefof wealth that was avail- 
able in the past. The statue of the Lady 
of Rose Hill (in Trelawney) is here ; tra- 
dition says she murdered five husbands, 
and finally she was strangled. A most 
remarkable thing is the vein of the mar- 
ble at the neck of the statue, it having 
the appearance of the mark a rope would 
make in strangulation, and this mark 
was not visible when the statue was first 
erected. The serene atmosphere and ad- 





Tue Y. 8S. Fauis, Jamaica. 


via we arrive at the Copse estate, in the 
interior of the parish of Hanover, where 
is one of the model sugar manufactories 
of the island, and also the celebrated 
grazing pens of Knockalva Ramble, 
Haughton Grove and Shettlewood. The 
Christmas prize oxen are mostly taken 
from Knockalva. - Montego Bay, the 
extreme north-eastern town of the island, 
is blessed with a never-failing spring of 
the purest water. The parish church 
here contains many monumental mar- 
bles, tablets and mortuary mementos of 


mirably clean streets, together with a 
well-supplied market, make Montego 
Bay a pleasant and interesting enough 
town to spend a week at in ‘‘doing Ja- 
maica as a Tourist.” The journey from 
Montego Bay, along the sea coast passing 
through Falmouth to St. Ann’s Bay, will 
be somewhat monotonous. But the 
traveler will be amrly repaid by taking a 
drive from St. Ann’s Bay to an elevated 
spot, a little beyond Ochio Rio’s, which 
includes the Roaring River, with its falls. 
There are also other objects of interest, 
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such as the Columbus and Bull Rock 
Caves, and the Light Hole, and another 
Cave in the Dry Harbor mountains near- 
by. One special feature on the pen and 
estate pasture lands is the valuable Pi- 
mento tree; thus the beauties of the 
place are characteristic. There is noth- 
ing of the bold grandeur of massive rocks 
towering upon rocks in their native garb 
for the scenes are all more or less gradu- 
ally receding, and the tree foliage inter- 
spersed everywhere takes off every sharp 
ine which might elsewhere appear. 
From St. Ann’s Bay, we again make for 
the interior, and arrive at the Moneague, 
a small village at the foot of Mount 
Diablo, noted for its picturesque scenery 
and views of singular beauty. A few 
miles farther is Ewarton, the term- 
inus of a new branch of railway 
from Spanish Town; thence, passing 
through the Mount Diablo tunnel and 
skirting the dams of the Irrigation 
Works at the Bog Walk, we arrive at 


Spanish Town, and in an hour's time 
can return to Kingston. 
‘*A few words in regard to routes and 
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methods of travel may interest intending 
visitors to our island. The best time 
for northern travelers to come to Ja- 
maica is early in November. Steamers 
of the Atlas Line run direct from New 
York to Kingston, and make the passage 
in six to six and a half days, with ex- 
cellent accommodations and fare. Hotel 
charges are about two dollars and a half 
a day. Tram-cars traverse the main 
streets and outskirts of Kingston. 

“The Port Royal Mountains and 
Cinchona can only be reached by car- 
riage to Gordon Town, where mountain 
ponies are hired at eight shillings, two 
dollars a day. There are fifty miles of 
railway from Kingston to Porus, where 
a mail coach connects for Brooks’ Hotel, 
Mandeville, Spur Tree Hill, Santa Cruz, 
etc. From Lacovia to Montego Bay jhe 
distance must be passed by hired convey- 
ance; from Montego Bay to St. Ann’s 
Bay by mail coach, and in the same 
manner from St. Ann’s Bay to Mon- 
eague and Ewarton, and thence by a 
short branch of railway to Spanish 


Town.” 





—_< 


: “A DARLING.” 


WO old friends who had been parted 

for years metin a crowded city 

thoroughfare. The one who lived in 

the city was on his way to meet a press- 

ing business engagement. After a few 
expressions of delight, he said : 

‘* Well, ’moff. I’msorry, but it can’t 
be helped. I will look for you to-morrow 
at dinner. Remember, at two o'clock, 
sharp. I’m anxious for you to see my 
wife and child.” 

‘*Only one child?’ asked the other. 
‘* Only one—a daughter,” came the an- 
swer, tenderly. ‘‘ She's a darling, I do 
assure you.” 

And then they parted, the stranger in 
the city getting into a street-car bound 
for the Park. whither he desired to go. 

After a block or two, a group of five 
girls entered the car; they were all 


young, and evidently belonged to fami- 
lies of wealth and culture, that is, intel- 
lectual culture—as they conversed well. 
Each carried a decorated lunch-basket ; 
each was attired in a becoming spring 
suit. Doubtless, they, too, were going 
to the Park for a spring pic-nic. They 
seemed very happy and amiable, until 
the car again stopped, this time letting 
in a pale-faced girl of about eleven, and 
a sick boy of about eight. These chil- 
dren were shabbily dressed, and upon 
their faces there were looks of distress 
mingled with some expectancy. Were 
they, too, on their way to the Park? 
The gentleman thought so; so did the 
group of girls, for he heard one of them 
say, with a look of disdain : 

‘* [suppose those ragamuffins are on an 
excursion, too.” 
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‘**T shouldn’t want to leave my door if I 
Would you?” 


had to look like that. 
This from another girl. 

**Noindeed! But there is no account- 
ing for tastes. I think there ought to 
be a special line of cars for the lower 
classes.” 

All this conversation went on ina low 
tone, but the gentleman had heard it. 
Had the poor girl, too? He glanced at 
the pale face, and saw tears glistening 
in hereyes. Then he looked at the group 
of finely-dressed girls, who had moved 
as far from the plebeian as the limits of 
the car would allow. He was angry. 
He longed to tell them that they were 
vain and heartless, as they drew their 
costly trappings closer about them, as if 
fearful of contact with poverty’s children. 

Just then an exclamation, ‘‘ Why, 
there is Nettie ! wonder where she is go- 
ing?” caused him to look out toward the 
corner, where a sweet-faced young girl 
stood beckoning to the car - driver. 
When she entered the car she was 
warmly greeted by the five, and they 
made room for her beside them. They 
were profuse in their exclamations and 
questions. 

‘* Where are you going ?” asked one. 

‘*Oh, what lovely flowers! Whom 
are they for ?” questioned another. 

“Tm on my way to Belle Clark’s. 
She’s sick you know, and the flowers are 
for her.” 

She answered both questions at once, 
and then glancing toward the door of 
the car, she saw the pale girl looking 
wistfully at her. She smiled at thechild, 
a tender look beaming from her beauti- 
ful eyes; and then, forgetting that she, 
too, wore a handsome skirt and costly 
jacket, and that her shapely hands were 
covered with well-fitting gloves, she left 
her seat and crossed over to the little 
ones, and laid one hand caressingly on 
the boy’s thin cheek as she asked of the 
sister : 

“‘ The little boy is sick, is he not? And 
he is your brother, 1 am sure; he clings 
80 to you.” 


It seemed hard for the girl to answer, 
but finally she said : 

**'Yes, miss; he’ssick. Freddy’s never 
been well. Yes, miss, he’s my brother. 
We’re goin’ to the Park to see if it won’t 
make Freddy better.” 

‘**T am glad you are going,” the young 
girl replied in a low voice meant for no 
one’s ears except those of the child ad- 
dressed. ‘I feel sure it will do him 
good ; it is lovely there, with the spring 
flowers allin bloom. But where is your 
lunch? You ought to have alunch after 
so long a ride.” 

Over the little girl’s face came a flush. 

“Yes, miss, mebbe we ought to, for 
Freddy’s sake ; but you see, we didn’t 
have any lunch to bring. Tim—he’s 
our brother—he saved these pennies pur- 
pose so’s. Freddy could ride to the Park 
and back. I guess mebbe Freddy’ll for- 
get about bein’ hungry when he gets to 
the beautiful Park.” 

Were there tears in the kind girl’s 
eyes as she listened? Yes, there cer- 
tainly were ; and very soon she asked 
the girl where they lived, and wrote the 
address down in a tablet, which she took 
from a bag upon her arm. 

After riding a few blocks the pretty 
girl left the car, but she had not left the 
little ones comfortless. Half the bou- 
quet of violets and hyacinths were 
clasped in the sister’s hand, while the 

.sick boy, with radiant face held in his 
hand a package, from which he helped 
himself now and then, saying to his sis- 
ter in a jubilant whisper : 

‘*She said we could eat ’em all— 
every one—when we got to the Park. 
What made hér so sweet and good to us? 
She didn’t call us ragamuffins, and 
wasn’t ‘fraid to have her dress touch 
ours? And she called me ‘a dear,’ she did. 
What made her, Sue ?” 

And Sue whispered back : 

‘*T guess it’s cause she’s beautiful as 
well as her clothes—beautiful inside, you 
know ?” 

The gentleman’s ears served him well. 
He heard Sue’s whisper, and thought : 
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‘Yes, the child is mght; the lovely 
young girl is beautiful inside—beautiful 
in spirit. She is one of the Lord’s own. 
Bless her 1” 

When the Park was reached fhe five 
girls hurried out with laughter and 
merry talk. Then the gentleman lifted 
the little boy in his arms and carried him 
out of the car, across the road and into 
the green, sweet smelling Park, the sister 
with heart full of gratitude following. It 
was he who paid for a nice ride for them. 
in the goat carriage. He also treated 


them to oyster soup at the park restaurant. 

At two o'clock the next day the two 
gentlemen, as agreed, met again. 

‘*This is my wife,” the host said, in- 
troducing a comely lady, ‘‘ and this,” as 
a young girl of fifteen entered the par- 
lor, ‘‘ is my daughter, Nettie.” 

* Ah?” thought the guest, as he ex- 
tended his hand in cordial greeting, 
‘this is the dear girl whom I met yes- 
terday in the street-car. I don’t wonder 
her father calls her a darling, and no 
mistake, bless her !” 


_—_— oo 


YHE DATA OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


HE domain of thought is far-reach- 
ing; yet there is more beyond, and 

man with his massive intellect is des- 
tined to explore the vast fields of uni- 
versal science. The mists and clouds of 
error and superstition are now scattering 
to the four winds of the earth before a 
civilization that surpasses anything the 
world has ever seen. The decadence of 
art and literature, and the loss of 700,000 
volumes during the Dark Ages, are, in 
one view, to be regretted as barriers in 
the way of human progress; but they are 
more than counterbalanced by the in- 
ventive genius of the nineteenth century. 
The laws of nature are certainly better 
understood than ever before—unless his- 
tory is repeating itself—and we who have 
gathered up fragments of knowledge 
from the history of the past have much 
more to hope for in the future. Our 
knowledge has heretofore been largely 
mixed with error; but, by diligent re- 
search and patient investigation, nature 
has yielded her secrets to Such an alarm- 
ing extent that we may hope for a true 
science and a true philosophy to be es- 
tablished on the earth, and that all the 
laws upon which our well-being depends 
may be ,perfectly understood. The de- 
mands of our nature bring us into inti- 
mate relations with this active world of 
wonders, which moves along by unva- 
rying laws, and our experience, if we 


give attention to it, will make us ac- 
quainted with these laws. 

The terms of this subject lead us to 
consider the present state of advance- 
ment in knowledge, and the possibilities 
of unprecedented attainments in the fu- 
ture. “Three or four centuries ago our 
ancestors were little better than barba- 
rians, and farther back the Scandina- 
vians, that overran the middle and 
south of Europe, were almost degraded to 
savagery. Among the Christian world 
there were the imperfectly developed 
elements of a religious faith that needed 
the agency of time for their perfect de- 
velopment and dissemination among the 
nations of the earth. The philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle ran in devious 
channels down through succeeding ages, 
but they were the products of a dis- 
eased imagination—mere speculations 
upon one side of the great problems of 
life, lacking the ballast of Christian ele- 
ments to bring them to the medium 
from which one may see the coincidence 
of science and revelation. 

Let us turn the page of history and 
see how strange’ were the first notions 
that led to the great discoveries of 
science. For a long time the philoso- 
phy of combustion and heat seemed to be 
settled upon the hypothesis of caloric, 
but this could never be made susceptible 
to demonstration. It was very consist- 
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ent with the law of cause and effect, but 
in any attempt at demonstration this 
supposed cause could not be harmo- 
nized with any known laws. 

This served, however, to awaken re- 
search and investigation in the direction 
of a true solution. The next advance 
was the hypothesis of phlogiston which 
assumed the existence of a rare ethereal 
principle which existed in all bodies 
capable of burning, and that in the act 
of combustion phlogiston escaped, and 
that the burning was caused by its es- 
cape. The tendency of those earlier 
times was to materialize all the forces of 
nature because the scientists wanted to 
take a stand on one side or the other of 
the great line that divided realism and 
idealism, and refer all phenomena 
wholly to the one or the other. 

Within the last century demonstra- 
tion has shown that the forces of nature 
are immaterial and that they are inher- 
ent in matter and persistent. So, for the 
first time, science is about to take her 
stand on the line between the great com- 
batting sides of realism and idealism and 
show her dependence alike on both for 
the solution of the great problems of 
life. 

Knowledge is power and it has given 
this wonderful impulse to the world’s 
activities. The age of Fire, Evolution 
and the Correlation of Forces are almost 
household words, especially among that 
class that may be termed intelligent. 
Within the last century the age of Lron 
has so monopolized the civilized world 
that roads of iron, traveled by iron 
steeds which drag whole townships after 
them and outstrip the birds, have become 
our commonest highways. 

A large part of our knowledge as- 
sumes the character of the historical. as 
regards its invention, but is nevertheless 
scientific as regards the nature of its 
subjects. We thus have the experience 
of a large part of mankind as supplying 
the place of our own experience. Evi- 
dence, then, as an instrument of logic, 
is a source of knowledge more fruitful 


than our physical senses. With the 
demonstrated facts of our present knowl- 
edge we may reason by an inductive 
process to the universality of their appli- 
cation. The book of nature is complete 
and perfect, and the evolution frpm the 
pages of this volume will add ‘to our 
stock of acquired knowledge. 

From the present standpoint the out- 
look is promising, and presents a grand 
prospect of the undiscovered that lies 
just beyond the borders of the present 
state of advancement. Each science is 
adding a liberal share to our present 
date for unsurpassed attainments. The 
records of antiquity are enabling men 
to explore the mysteries of gone-by gen- 
erations, whiJe chemistry and poner 
are simplifying the laws of life and dis- 


pelling the mysteries that constituted its 
intricate problems. D. 


N. CURTIS. 





‘* Honest” Vittarny.—A Boston Weekly 
publishes the following incident : As reveal- 


ing a profound faith in the trustworthiness 
of Phrenology, the following case leaves 
little to be desired. The observation was 
made by Captain Ke.iedy in command 
of one of Her Majesty’s ships upon the 
Pacific coast. It shows an unusual split- 
ting up of the moral sensibilities when a man 
can practice villainy, and at the same time 
have the honesty to own that it is villainy. 
Writing of San Blas the captain says: 

I fear the morality of this place is at a 
very low ebb. On one occasion I gave a 
passage to an individual residing not a hun- 
dred miles off. This man had been to San 
Francisco on special businéss, and was 
returning home. He told me he had done 
pretty well, and showed me, with great 
pride and satisfaction, a number of labels 
to be pasted on cigar-boxes, the said cigars 
being manufactured on his premises. 

Every well-known Havana brand was 
represented, having been very exactly 
forged in San Francisco, so that, as he ex- 
plained, his customers could be supplied 
with the best article at the shortest notice, 
and at the lowest possible price. 

Besides these; he had a large collection 
of assorted wine-labels, fac-similes of the 
most famous brands, to be placed on his 
own bottles containing the most abominable 
compound. 

On my asking him if he considered this 
style of dealing to be honest, he said, 
‘** Well, Captain, fact is, when I was in Cal- 
ifornia [ went to a phrenologist, who exam- 
imed my head carefully for some time 
without remark ; at last he exclaimed ”"— 

““ Why, sir, you must be a scoundrel!” 
And the man added, with ingenious candor, 
‘*T am a scoundrel.” 
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SHORTHAND FOR THE MANY. 


8 a skilful attainment acquired by 
self-instruction or in the schools: 
as a literary-mechanical art adopted by 
many as a profession, as a kind of leger- 
demain cultivated by unwearied prac- 
tice, shorthand occupies an unique place 
among the world’s work—its trades, 
professions and accomplishments. 

Some reader may ask, what is short- 
hand? Phonography and shorthand 
have been used synonymously a great 
deal, and phonography—as its deriva- 
tion implies—is sound writing. To be 
more explicit, it is writing by a scheme 
of characters, with only the sounds of 
language for its basis, and not by al- 
phabet, the letters of which are incon- 
sistent in sound and illogical in their 
application, partly for historical, and in 
part for imaginary reasons. Practical 


shorthand is not phonography pure and 
simple; it bears the same relation to it 
that abbreviated longhand (say: Jan. Ist, 


Dr. Sr: Yrs recd ete.,) does to the full 
text. Shorthand is condensed phonog- 
raphy. ‘To write abbreviated longhand 
one must know it in extenso ; likewise 
to write shorthand one must first learn 
phonography. 

As a vocation shorthand writing has 
generally been associated with courts of 
law, legislative bodies, and the news- 
paper office. Its function in each and 
all of these 1s well-known. More re- 
cently the business house has found it 
valuable, and it is astonishing how rap- 
idly it has grown in favor in this con- 
nection. At present no business con- 
cern of any importance can do without 
its letter-writer, which makes a lively 
demand all the time for the less profi- 
cient stenographers. Coextensive with 
the spread of shorthand mn the commer- 
cial world has been that of the wnting- 
machine, and the two now progress side 
by side. In the olden time the court re- 
porter transcribed his notes laboriously 
by hand, and court and counsel were 
obliged to await the time or pleasure of 


thetranscriber. In this age the ‘‘ takes” 
of one session are cleverly printed in 
clear-cut, typewritten text for the sitting 
of the following day. If shorthand, be- 
fore the advent of the typewriter, facili- 
tated the operations of law, who can es- 
timate the present saving of time and 
expense? What clouds of litigation it 
now assists to clear away! The type- 
writer is also to be heard clicking in the 
newspaper Office; lately the telegraph 
operator has adopted it, and nightly re- 
duces to plain print the tedious press 
despatches which formerly were the 
bane of his existence—the speed of his 
work being only limited by the skill of 
the sender at the farther end of the line. 

The above is but a hackneyed descrip- 
tion of the more familiar uses of short- 
hand, but there is more to be said. Its 
scope is widening. Concurrently with 
its spread in business operations has been 
its introduction in other and almost un- 
thought of circles of activity. 

The author employs it more and more 
either personally or through an amanu- 
ensis, who is equipped with a writing- 
machine, of course; and when the ‘‘glow 
of composition ” makes ideas troop in for 
utterance, no ‘‘fine frenzy” can discon- 
cert his gifted secretary, cr render futile 
the facile pen, but the master’s every 
thought is faithfully recorded. The his- 
torian all loaded with facts and figures, 
taps the signal bell, and his scribe ap- 
pears. It is the trouble of but a few 
hours to dictate thousands of words, and 
the principal is then ready for more re- 
search. And best of all, the copy thus 
prepared, if by typewriter, is legible in 
the extreme, and agreeable alike to 
author, compositor and proof-reader. 
We doubt not the compositor, when 
speaking well of his fellowmen, adds a 
word of praise for the typewriter ! 

Life insurance is a business conducted 
largely through correspondence with the 
home office, intercourse being had with 
representatives im all quarters of the 
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globe. The stenographic department of 
the great insurance companies is a dis- 
tinct and important one’; and in sum- 
marizing the remarkable development of 
life imsurance in the last decade, we 
think shorthand should be acknowledged 
a factor, and given due credit. 

The preacher sometimes writes his ser- 
mons in the mystic characters, and if he 
ean insure legibility, much is gained. A 
glance takes in whole phrases and para- 
graphs, and his discourse possesses many 
of the elements of impromptu utterance. 
An office-block, where lawyers and real es- 
tate men congregate, is not entirely ten- 
anted unless it holds one or two stenog- 
raphers (ladies perhaps) who, with type- 
writer and shorthand skill, make them- 
selves vastly useful in their sphere. And 
the latest departure we have noted in 
this connection is the locating of a short- 
hand writer in the corridors of the hotels 
in the larger cities, where side by side 
with the telegraph operator the writing- 
machine may be heard clicking at the 
instance and for the convenience of the 
busy traveller and guest. 

The common aim of the system-makers, 
it would seem, has been to educate the 
public to think that shorthand was a 
phonetic method of language representa- 
tion, and as such easy to acquire ; taking 
the ground that a scientific scheme of 
writing would appeal more strongly for 
popular support. The phonetic idea is 
easy of comprehension ; it is logical ; as 
a discovery it deserves to take rank with 
the greatest. Then it has been stated 
that the mere principles of phonography 
can be understood after two or three 
hours study ; and more recently an in- 
structor advertises to teach shorthand in 
twelve hours. Does it not seem that 
shorthand ought to be the accomplish- 
ment of the many, if it can be acquired 
in so short time ? 

At the same time shorthand is the vo- 
cation of the few. All these efforts to 
make a knowledge of it more general 
seem not to have been entirely success- 
ful. Certainly the practice of it has 


grown, but great credit can not attach to 
the plan of study pursued, when perhaps 
not more than five in fifty havesuc- 
ceeded! Outside of those who fail for 
physical and intellectual reasons are 
those who accomplish next to nothing, 
because of the non-practical character 
of the instruction given. A two or three 
hours’ examination of phonography is 
but a superficial view of the subject ; it 
does not furnish the practice esseutial to 
success. A child can instantly smash a 
watch, but it takes an artist a long while 
to put it together again. 

True, shorthand is difficult of attain- 
ment; granted, it has but few points of 
comparison with the trade of the artisan 
or with language study, (there being an 
element of speed not involved in the lat- 
ter) but partakes somewhat of the charac- 
ter of both; admitted, that the teacher has 
more to contend with than the professor 
of Greek 0: the master-mechanic ; what 
then? There are many difficult things 
to be encountered in this world, but the 
ability and ingenuity of men has over- 
come them. What professor of languages, 
what master of apprentices, would 
be satisfied with the measure of success 
which follows the teaching of short- 
hand? Therefore it must be inferred 
that there is something radically wrong 
in the way shorthand has heretofore been 
presented. 

To sum up, practical shorthand has 
been for the few because it is a difficult, 
and at first an uninteresting study, and 
the self-taught have been unable to sift 
the wheat from the chaff of the average 
textbook ; because it requires more or 
less natural aptitude and dogged perse- 
verance to conquer it; because if taught 
at school they are befogged with the 
‘‘correspondence style,” or mere theory, 
and too many teachers are but class- 
room phonographers ; because the profit 
of teaching has been so great that mounte- 
banks have engaged in it, and the illiter- 
ate have been encouraged to study the 
art. Too many have been taught to 
write, but seldom to read, and too many ~ 
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enticed into it without thought as to 
whether they were fitted for the profes- 
sion, or whether the same would be con- 
genial, if a working knowledge was ever 
gained ; so that after all, the majority of 
those now following the business are 
the ones who neither attempted a twelve- 
hour method nor dallied with the style 
of slow writing, but rather ploughed 
into business-like shorthand in a business- 
like manner—studied early and late— 
reaped reward from repeated disappoint- 
ment, and finally achieved success not 
because of the merits of any system, but 
as the result of healthy endeavor, and 
largely because they were born to write 
shorthand. 

It is obvious that shorthand thus ac- 
quired must be for the few, and the in- 
tent of this article is to briefly outline a 
method by which it may be for the many. 
Half of what the new procedure ought 
to be has been already foreshadowed in 
this statement of what ought not to be. 

The teaching of shorthand has become 
an established branch of the profession, 
and it is for the teacher we politely sub- 
mit the following: In 1882 there were 
over 340 teachers of shorthand in the 
United States, and nearly 12,500. stu- 
dents ; about 10,000 of whom were in 
the schools and colleges, and the remain- 
der taking lessons by mail. Many prac- 
tical stenographers occupied their even- 
ing hours teaching, and we doubt not 
they magnified their office; but the 
record of results gives ample hint that 
there is room for improvement in the 
methods employed. As a recent writer 
has said, ‘‘ What is wanted is not a new 
and better system, but a better teaching 
of the old system.” 

The first question commonly asked by 
the prospective shorthander is--‘‘ How 
long will ittake to learn it?” A method 
of instruction, to reach desired results in 
the shortest time consistent with the im- 
portance of the subject, must be shorn 
of all redundant, impracticable features ; 


it must contain the pith of the textbooks, , 


’ the essence of all recent discovery and 


, 


invention as related to the art, and at 
the same time present an orderly ar- 
rangement of the same... It must not 
be a treatise upon orthography ; it need 
not wander off into spelling-reform. It 
should seek to impart the salient points 
of necessary principles in ‘a direct, con- 
cise manner. 

An important requisite of a practical 
plan of instruction is, that it be made in- 
teresting—even entertaining. The hard- 
est part of teaching shorthand is to ex- 
cite and maintain the interest of the 
pupil; to keep up his courage when 
difficulties appear. Hence, the method 
of the future should combine amuse- 
ment with instruction ; it must exhibit 
to the scholar the amenities as well as 
the difficulties of the study. If the in- 
terest is aroused and retained, the battle 
is half won. 

All the essential principles, if divided 
into lessons, can not be made to comprise 
over twenty reasonable tasks for students 
of ordinary ability. This arrangement 
should, of course, be orderly and pro- 
gressive. Daily study of from two to 
three hours, according to such a division 
of the subject, will enable the average 
inquirer to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of the art in three or four months’ 
time. 

Instruction to be truly practical can 
not give too great prominence to reading 
as well as writing. Much shorthand 
text for reading practice should be pro- 
vided in the fluent style common to 
swiftly written stenography. The best 
reading practice can not be derived from 
the geometrical shorthand of the text- 
books; the flowing outlines of the 
stenography of ‘‘commerce ” should al- 
ways be given the preference. 

Then again‘‘ word-signs” and natural 
phrases should be introduced in this pro- 
posed plan at the very start. The sim- 
ple consonant strokes should be accom- 
panied by simple word-signs ; when the 
hooks and other appendages are added, 
have the pupil take on word-signs with 
hooks and kindred appendages ; and so 
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on through the course. The power of 
the pupil in knowledge of word-signs 
should strengthen with his strength in 
other directions. They are the most 
valued accessory of swift writing; a 
practical method of instruction should 
store them in the mind for use when the 
time for rapid writing arrives. 

To conclude, this plan should give 
especial prominence to those principles of 





particular difficulty ; it should direct to 
a proper sequence of effort; recommend 
and illustrate only sensible rules of pro- 
cedure ; givé common-sense advice from 
the point of view of the practical and 
practicing stenographer, and so accom- 
plish, in fact, the object of shorthand 
endeavor — an efficient, bread-winning 
knowledge of stenography. 
BATES TORREY. 


ee 


MARY’S 


NLY a year ago, there was a little 
child, the most angelic child I had 

ever known, who came to see me every 
day and often many times a day. He 
would sit by my table when I wrote, and 
he would write, too, in his curious little 
characters. He was interested in what- 
ever I was doing. He seemed most 


loyally devoted to me ; always asking,to 
go with me whenever he saw me, hug- 
ging me so tight I never could or would 


release him or refuse his request. I 
never saw a face whose ethereal beauty 
surpassed his. I have never seen any- 
one of mature age showing more court- 
esy, gentleness and grace, than this lit- 
tle child of only three years. He had 
the keenest sense of humor, the dainti- 
est way of asking, and the most artless, 
graceful way of thanking you for the 
least favor. When he left me, he al- 
ways said, ‘“‘Kiss me Billerard,” for 
Billerard he always called me. With 
his mother’s grace and nobleness of 
manner, he had his father’s great musi- 
cal gift. The last time he came he sang 
for me : 

I have a Fader in de promised land, 

When my Fader talls me I must doe 

To meet him in de promised land. 

A few days after, his Father called 
him—and he has gone. The little fel- 
low has left a loss in my life that nothing 
quite fills. Ilong for one more glimpse 
of the face I saw beaming through the 
Christmas tree last year ; I want to hear 
him say once more, “‘ Billerard Kiss me.” 


VISIONS. 


There is no being in the world that ever 
speaks or acts perfectly unconsciously 
and naturally save a bright, happy child 
whose best feelings have never been re- 
pressed. When such a child offers you 
his friendship, and clings to you, there is 
something worth loving in you. 

““T know how you feel,” said Mary, 
‘*about little Percy.” Mary has been 
spending the afternoon with me. ‘‘Thirty- 
five years ago to-day,” she said, ‘‘ just 
such a joy was taken out of my life. My 
little sister was very lovely, with golden 
hair, deep blue eyes—such a wise little 
thing and only three years old, yet so af- 
fectionate, gentle and cunning, that I 
felt before her I must always do my best. 
I was ashamed to show any impatience 
or irritability in her presence. Her 
pure, beautiful life, was a great help to 
me. How many little songs she sang, 
how many bright things she said. I 
thought she would be my companion 
through life—but she was so soon, so 
suddenly taken from us. She knew she 
was going. It was the first I had seen 
or thought of death. Her eyes were so 
clear and bright, as if she were looking 
joyfully off into some happy world whose 
shore she saw before she reached it. I 
knew she had not gone off into any 
dark unknown. My mother said, ‘ Hat- 
tie has gone home.’ Gone home! I 
could not quite comprehend it. How 
often I longed once more to rock her to 
sleep in my little chair or to hug her in 
my arms. I was then all the child mother 
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had left, and from the moment Hattie 
died, mother seemed to take me closer 
than ever to her heart. She let me think 
I was helping her and taking care of her. 
When she made cake, I made a cake, 
when she made bread I moulded my lit- 
tle loaf; when she made pies, I had my 
little rolling-pin to make my pies just 
like hers. 

“We lived in a very old fashioned- 
house. I was making, one afternoon, a 
little pie. In order to get to the pantry 
‘ where the sugar was stored I had to go 
outside and cross a little open space. I 
had filled my pie with berries ; I wanted 
more sugar and as I stepped out into 
the open space I was only thinking of 
my pie, and yet I looked up, and in the 
air I saw my sister—my own little sister, 
so beautiful and bright. I was so startl- 
ed, yet delighted, I called out pointing 
upward, ‘O mother! mother ! do look ! 
look! Hattie has come back!’ My 
mother looked up and fell back and 
swooned away. The doctor was called ; 
he asked what had happened ; I told him 
what I saw, and how my mother had 
looked up and fallen. ‘If she gets well, 
child,’ he said,‘ never say anything about 
it to your mother.’ It was days before my 
mother was herself again ; her right arm 
was partially paral yzed,and it never quite 
recovered its old strength. This face of 
my sister, as I saw it then, was far more 
real, more vividly impressed upon my 
mind, than any face of any living friend. 
If I was an artist I could now paint it 
perfectly ; every line I can see dis- 
tinctly. I wish I could only tell you 
how real itis. I do not wonder about 
it, or doubt about it; 1 know I saw it. 
My mother never spoke of it again un- 
til years after I sat by the cradleof my 
little boy—then she said, one day, that 
little face, as we saw it years ago, was 
the most perfect picture she had in her 
soul ; no trace of it ever faded from her 
recollection. 

‘*T lost my father a year before I was 
married. He had often said he hoped 
he might live to see a child of mine. 


Two years after I was lying on my bed, 
in my own house one afternoon. By 
my side was my little boy, only two 
days old. My mother and nurse had 
said, lie still and rest; we will go into 
the other room; you can have a good 
sleep. But I was not at all sleepy. I lay 
there in supreme content wishing my 
father could only have lived to have 
seen my boy when, as if by some sudden 
impulse, I looked toward the door of 
the room and there, coming toward me 
in the same dress he wore when I last 
saw him, was my father. He worea 
green coat, I remember. He approached 
the bed, and bending over, looked into 
the face of the child and smiled, so satis- 
fied, so pleased he seemed. I called out, 
‘O mother, mother! father’s come to see 
the baby.’ She came quickly at my call, 
but he was gone. I did not reason 
about it or doubt about it—I felt I had 
seen my father. Years after, I was 
very sick in bed, my sister was {terribly 
burned by a sadden explosion, and in a 
short time mustdie. I could not see her 
to say farewell; but I sent her word I 
would be a mother to her children. 
She died, thankful for that, and deeply 
regretting that she could not have seen 
me once more. 

“That night as I lay on my bed, 
grieving because I had not seen her, 
my sister approached my bedside and 
looked into my face serenely and grate- 
fully, as if she would say, as far as a 
face could say, ‘I am content; I come 
to greet you and to thank you; do not 
grieve for me,’ and she vanished as she 
came. From that time, I felt that she 
knew how much I longed tosee her, and 
how faithfully I would keep the trust 
confided in me. 

**T am an uneducated woman, but I 
believe in the Bible. I love and trust in 
the promise of God, and I am grateful I 
have had these three visions of my lost 
friends tocomfort me. Death has never 
had the least terror to me since I saw 
my little sister. I think of going to 
Heaven just as I think of going to any 
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other country. I do not think of it as a 
land of ghosts,” 

Mary was sent for, to come home; 
some one was waiting to see her, and 
another friend, soon after, came in, and 
we continued the same subject. She said: 
‘““A few years ago I had been taking 
care of a little, sick boy, whose mother 
had died a year before. He had been 
visiting me and was taken sick with a 
fever. He was a wilful, impetuous, 
positive little fellow, and he would let 
no one do anything for him, no one 
watch over him but me. My husband 
began to feel that I was losing strength 
—that I must have some one, part of the 
time, to take my place at the sick-bed. 
But I felt that the boy was so very, very 
ill that any change, just then, might 
excite him and bring on delirium or 
death. Hardly able to keep my weary 
eyes open another hour, I prepared as 
usual for a long night of watching. The 
physician said that the morrow might 
determine whether life or death would 
be the result. In the night the boy 
tossed restlessly about. I was thinking 
how long will: my strength hold out— 
when at midnight there came to me as 
quietly and as really as friend ever came, 
the boy’s mother, and said to me. ‘ You 
may rest, Willie will get well.’ The 
boy was soon quietly sleeping, and after 
that I had a long peaceful rest. When 
I awoke the boy’s fever was gone; he 
looked at me and said. ‘I think my 
mother has been here, hasn’t she? I 
saw her bending over me.’ The boy 
soon after recovered.” 

Another friend of mine, a very noble, 
lovable woman, was once engaged to 
one she had long loved. They had 
planned for a happy life together, when 
he was called away to join the army. 
He there received a wound, resulting. in 
brain fever, and ending in hopeless 
insanity. He was confined in a private 
retreat. One night, just at ten o'clock, 
as she lay thinking of some papers she 
must prepare in the morning for some 
society of which she was secretary, all 






at once there silently glided in and stood 
beside her bed, her lover. On his face 
there was a wistful, tender look, as if a 
greeting and a parting—and he was 
gone. 

She soon had tidings that he had died 
that night at ten o'clock. 

Another friend, who was early left an 
orphan, had taught for some time a 
school in a small town. The income 
from this was her only means of sup- 
port. There -was only one room in the 
place suitable for her school: This she 
had used for some time and secured for 
weeks to come. 

The quarter of ten weeks was half 
through. The room was a pleasant one 
and she was very happy in her school. 
One day the landlord came to tell her 
she must give up the room in two weeks 
as he had another use for it. He was 
quite positive and peremptory about it. 
It would break up her school and cut 
off her income. There was no place to 
go, and she grieved night and day at 
the disappointment. But, there came to 
her the strongest possible impression 
in these noiseless, voiceless words as she 
was grieving most: ‘‘ Do not grieve any 
more—all will be right.”’ As if at the 
command of a superior power, from 
that moment, she grieved no more, be- 
lieving that all would be right in the end. 
In just two weeks from that time the 
landlord, then in health, suddenly died, 
and she kept the school as long as she 
wished. 

I have been told by those I must be- 
lieve, that they have been impelled sud- 
denly, as if by telegram unseen, to go to 
some spot immediately, where they have 
met one who has so hoped for and 
helped them, they have been lifted up 
out of some despairing strait of circum- 
stance. ‘‘I wasin my mother’s home 
one night,” said a gentleman; ‘it was 
growing late and there was a storm 
outside. The glowing fire was in front of 
me, a book in my hand. I sat in dress- 
ing gown and slippers reading. The 
comfort and cheer within was a pleas- 
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ant contrast to the storm without. I 
heard the wind moaning through the 
trees, and I was heartily glad I was so 
comfortable. I had reached the most 
interesting portion of my book, when 
all at once I felt that I must leave it, 
and go immediately to the house of a 
friend more than half a mile away. 
‘You are crazy, Edward,’ said my 
mother, ‘to go out such a night in this 
blinding storm to see anyone. The 
snow is falling and even you might 
lose your way.’ But I felt that I must 
go. I never remember having so strong 
an impression before. Almost blinded 
by the snow I did lose my way a little, 
and I went on beyond my friend’s 
house, when I heard a young girl’s 
voice near, feebly moaning and crying. 
She had lost her way and had wandered 
far from her home, and was almost ex- 
hausted when I found her. I took her 


to my friend’s and it was all we could 
do to restore her exhausted strength. 


Had I not found her just then she 
would soon have fallen, chilled and 
paralyzed by the cold. Her life was 
saved, and I have never forgotten the 
incident.” I believe that great inven- 
tions and discoveries have not so often 
originated and progressed, from repeated 
observations or multiplied probabili- 
ties, as from inward impeling intuitions 
resistlessly urging the discoverer to press 
through a legion of obstacles, outreach- 
ing conjectures and defying enterprise 
itself. No mere tradition, history cr 
probability gave Columbus the judg- 
ment to divine, the intrepidity to face 
the mysteries of the perilous deep—nor 
gave they him the granite faith, the 
iron purpose, to seek until he found that 
Western world. For eighteen long 
years before he breasted the ocean wave, 
inspiring, prophetic voices, came to him 
across the river of Time, as clear and 
real as the song of the tropical bird 
came at last, with golden wing, fresh 
plumed from the unseen nearing shore 
of the land of his dreams. Unto him at 
night, when footsore and weary, begging 


from country to country, pleading from 
throne to throne, came a voice in a 
dream, ‘‘ God will give thee the keys of 
the gates of the ocean.” And unto Frank- 
lin, weighed down by the pressure of 
great events, their bearing and issue were 
often clearly unfolded in midnight 
dreams. These days of dreams and 
visions are over, say some, ‘““They were 
Bible times.” Bible times! Bible times 
began long before Bethlehem’s star-lit 
morning, and they will not end when 
the evening stars shall sing together 
Time’s last good-night. 

Over our heads still the same angels 
hover, and above them still the Great 
All Father guides and directs their swift- 
healing, helping wings. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


oS 


SPOILING CHILDREN.—“‘ ‘ I try so hard 
to make my children happy,’ said a 
mother, oneday, with a sigh in despair 
at her efforts. ‘Stop trying,’ exclaimed 
a practical friend at her elbow ; ‘do as 
a neighbor of mine does.’ ‘ And how is 
that? she asked. ‘Why, she simply 
lets her children grow and develop 
naturally, only directing their growth 
properly. She has always thrown them 
as far as practicable upon their own re- 
sources ; and taught them to wait upon 
themselves. When she returns home 
from an absence, they wait but one 
thing—their mother’s kiss. Whatever 
is bought for them is bestowed when 
the needed time comes. Nothing ex- 
citing is allowed them at night, and 
they go to bed and sleepin a wholesome 
mental state that insures restful slum- 
ber. They are taught to love nature ; 
that there is nothing so mean as a lie, 
nor anything so miserable as disobedi- 
ence, and that good health, and good 
temper comes from plain food, plenty of 
sleep, and being good.’ ” 

Let a child learn early that future 
good is worth the sacrifice of a momen- 
tary pleasure that will not bring lasting 
gain. 
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F drugs are curatives, some well-de- 
fined relation must exist between 
them and the diseases they cure, or are 
supposed tocure. The task of showing 
what this relation is, must devolve upon 
those who use them, or who advocate 
their use. If any one is sick, because he 
or she has not taken drugs, or remains 
sick for the same reason, the rational 
conclusion is that he ought to take them 
and get well. 

But no advocate of drug-taking of any 
pretensions to intelligence and sound 
judgment, claims that the want of drugs, 
or abstinence from them, is ever properly 
to be considered as entitled to a place 
among the causes of disease. People get 
sick from bad habits of living ; they eat 
and drink, breathe and sleep, work and 
rest, and do many other things without 
any regard to the physical, mental or 
moral laws to which they are subject. 
Whatever is the style of their set, or of the 
clique or coterie to which they belong, 
no matter how high or how low it may 
be in the social scale is accepted as a 
rule of thought and of action. If this 
rule prescribed the use of alcohol or 
tobacco ; of opium, betelnut or hasheesh ; 
of tea, coffee or cocoa ; of cayenne pepper 
or mustard; of animal-flesh or animal- 
fats ; of oysters, clams, frogs or any other 
article of food ; drink or dissipation, it is 
used ; and its use is defended with a zeal 
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worthy of a better cause. The same re- 
mark applies with equal force to the use, 
and defence of the use, of drug medi- 
cines. It has not been and can not be 
proved that the sick need them, or are at 
all the better for using them. What is, 
and has been taken as proof of their 
utility, will not bear the test of critical 
observation or of sound iogical reasoning. 
Is it here claimed that people take medi- 
cal prescriptions and get well? People 
also get well without taking them. 
Many take them and get worse. Chronic 
invalids abound who know—whose 
medical advisers have told them—that 
their afflictions have been greatly aggra- 
vated, if not wholly caused, by what was 
at the time considered scientific medica- 
tion. Every careful student of the 
nature and causes of disease well knows 
that the victims of indigestion, of inebri- 
ety, of insomnia, of insanity and of a 
long list of functional and organic dis- 
turbances may trace the origin of their 
physical and mental troubles to the use 
of drugs, for the removal of ailments 
which, with reasonably good nursing, 
might have been more successfully 
removed. Who dares to assert that the 
slave to alcohol, to opium, or to tobacco, 
to chloral, bromide, cocaine or any 
other like thing would not be greatly 
the better for never having used them, 
even if it is undeniable that at the time 
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the results appeared to justify their use ? 
The history of such enslavement, in no 
small proportion of cases, points to the 
administration of these drugs profession- 
ally, as the first step toward the fearful 
goal where all is wreck and ruin. If 
the wise and good men of the profession 
could be induced to inform themselves 
more fully, and could fix a just estimate 
upon the results of their work in undesir- 
able directions, could they with an 
approving conscience assume the fearful 
responsibility that attaches to it? Many 
of them, as will hereafter appear, have 
shown increasing weakness of faith, and 
have given it expression in language 
that can not be misunderstood or misin- 
terpreted. The changes so coristantly 
taking place in medical theories, and in 
medical practice, illustrate the shallow- 
ness of the boast that medicine is a 
science. The principles of all true 
science are immutable. The assumed 


facts of medicine are constantly under- 


going mutations. No intelligent physi- 
cian would now wish, if he dared, or dare 
if he wished, to go back to the ideas and 
methods of fifty or even twenty-five 
years since, much less to those of five 
hundred or a thousand years. In a 
single decade of what is called ‘‘pro- 
gress” we shall hear the practice of the 
present styled old and stale. The theory 
of cure by the use of drugs continues to 
enchain the professional and the non- 
professional masses. ‘‘ New remedies” 
are introduced and heralded as reliable 
specifics for almost all the disorders to 
which flesh is heir. They are adopted, 
trusted and used. They are eulogized by 
medical societies, and spread broadcast 
by the aid of medical literature. It 
seems as if nothing can be successfully 
urged against them. But in a few years, 
or at most a few decades of years, they 
drop out of use if not out of memory. 
Such is the history of medical progress. 
J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 
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TEMPERATURE AND HEALTH IN 


ROM The Sanitarian we take the 

following practical suggestions ina 

most important branch of home hygiene, 

and are indebted also to the kindness of 

Dr. Bell, the editor, for the use of the 
illustrations : 

What is generally called a cold is 
always produced by some change of 
temperature, with or without moisture, 
to which a part or the whole of the per- 
son has been exposed. One is more apt 
to take cold ifa part and not the entire 
body be exposed to a low temperature. 
Dampness adds greatly to the power of a 
a low temperature to produce a cold. 

The most healthful temperature for 
the human body to live in is about 70° 
Fahr. In a slowly moving atmosphere 
at 70° Fahr. a person can not take cold ; 
but a change of 10° Fahr., especially if 
it is sudden, is often sufficent to cause 
© one to take cold. 

The foregoing are undeniable truths, 


DWELLING HOUSES. 


based on physiology, chemistry, and 
physics. Their importance and the 
practical application of them, especially 
in the prevention and treatment of dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs we will 
now consider. 

A few yearsago I began making some 
observations and experiments on the cir- 
culation and temperature of air in rooms, 
with results which appear to me to be of 
practical importance. 

The conditions of temperature and cir- 
culation of air vary greatly in rooms, 
especially those that are in use. 

Fig. 1 gives results of experiments in 
a room ten feet high, twelve feet wide, 
and twenty feet long, with a good stove 
and steady fire. Three-story brick house, 
south front, twelve rooms, warm cellar. 
Outdoor temperature 24° Fahr. By ex- 
amination of Fig. 1, it will be seen that 
when the center of a room is 78° Fahr., 
four feet from the window it may be 70° 
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Fabr., one foot from window 54° Fahr., 
and at window 40° Fahr. (no doors or 
windows having been open for thirty 
minutes), a difference in the room of 38° 
Fahr. 

In Fig. 2, a vertical section of same 
room, it will be seen that while the head 
is in 75° Fahr. the feet may be in 50° 
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Fahr. What must be the effect on a 
person who removes his warm boots and 
wears slippers, or the one that lies down 
to sleep on such a floor? Many do these 
very things, however. 

Fig. 3 shows an everyday occurrence 
among thousands, yes, millions of peo- 
ple. A child three or four years old, from 
playing near a stove or on a nurse's lap, 
in a temperature of 70° or 80° Fahr., 
perhaps in a sweat, goes to a window and 
stands, without any change of clothing 
or protection, for half an hour or more, 
in a temperature anywhere from 30° to 
55° Fahr. How sucha thing can occur 
without resulting in croup or pneumonia 
must be marvellous to any one who 
studies the subject even casually. 

In many instances there is a small 
crack or opening either under the sash 
or at the side, and,almost always at the 
junction of the upper and lower sash, 
where a stream of air is passing into the 
room nearly as cold as the outside air, 


though it be below zero. Cold air at a 
high speed striking a child directly on 
bare throat or breast can seldom fail to 
produce some dreadful disease. On a 
very cold day, in some of the wooden 
houses inhabited by poor people with 
many children and little time to look after 
them, children may often be found sit- 
ting on the floor in a temperature of 38° 
Fahr., or standing with nose against 
window-pane at 20° Falr., when the 
mother is washing or ironing in 65° 
Fahr. These people generally have but 
one fire in the house, and that in a cook- 
stove, which can not heat the floor at all, 
while cold drafts come from every other 
room, and especially from the stairway. 

In churches and theatres the galleries 
will be 85° to90° when the floor is 70° 
Fahr. ; then the opening of a door or 
window is very injurious, and going out 
into the air at 10° or 20° Fabr. also 
causes a dangerous strain on the sys- 
tem. 

In view of the principle already given, 
it seems to me that this is a striking state 
of affairs, and perhaps no principles of 
hygiene are so grossly violated as these. 
No wonder the death list in Philadelphia 
alone in a single year reaches the dread- 
ful sum of oue thousand from pneu- 
monia and about four hundred from 
croup (preventable diseases in most 
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cases). It is also somewhat remarkable 
that the subject has not before been 
written up in medical works. The ther- 
mometry of hygiene and the sick-room is 
a fruitful field for cultivation. 
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By reference to cuts, it may be seen 
that it is easy to be exposed in five sec- 
onds to a change of 40° Fahr., a circum- 
stance that can never occur out of doors. 
In open air the temperature is nearly the 
same from head to foot, and changes 
much more slowly than in the house. 
A child gets off the bed and sits on the 
floor, a change of 10° Fahr., it may be 
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20° Fahr., or it goes to the window, 
possibly to scratch in the beautiful frost- 
work on the glass, a change sometimes 
of 40° Fahr. This explains why people 
take cold more frequently in the 
house than they do out of doors. In 
fact, I do not believe that people will 
take cold by habitually going out if they 
exercise and are properly clothed. 

By reference to Fig. 4 it will be seen 
that when the first floor was as low as 
48° and 50° Fahr., the second floor was 
65° Fahr., and all the second floor room 


was of a moreeve temperacure. This 
is owing, of course 6 the cold under the 
first floor, and the aeat 90° Fabr., under 
the second. It shows why the sick 
should be, if poss.ole, in the second story, 
over a room that is heated, and why re- 
lapses occur when patients are permitted 
to come downstairs, The contrast is 
greater in many instances thar shown 
in the figure, which represents a grade 
of houses better than the medium. 

Most of the foregoing experiments may 
ve performed as follows: Take one and 
a half dozen thermometers (common 
Japanned tin cases), set them in water 
very cold, 33° Fahr., and well-stirred ; 
ascertain the difference in the register, if 
any, and note it by pasting alittle slip of 
paper with the correction on it near the 
top. Then place the thermometers all 
in water at 1200 Fahr., well-stirred, and 
correct as before ; then in water at 70° 
Fahr., and correct. These corrections 
will render them sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. Lay six of them 
across the floor, or, better, on blocks 
one half an inch high, in a row, equal- 
ly distant one from the other, extending 
from wall to wall; then stretch a 
string or wire across the room in the 
same vertical plane as the row of ther- 
mometers, and hang another row on it 
right above the first; stretch another 
row across in the same plane at ceiling. 
You will then have three horizontal 
rows and six vertical rows Wait thirty 
minutes, then read off the temperatures, 
and record them on a piece of paper to 
represent the vertical section of room. 
Any number of such sections may be 
made in a room, and should be made to 
include windows and doors as a main 
feature. Temperature of windows can 
very easily be taken by placing or hang- 
ing thermometers on the sash. 

It is clear from what has been stated 
that to keep well, or to treat diseases, 
especially of the respiratory organs, such 
as pneumonia, croup, pleurisy, bron- 
chitis, coryza, etc., we should keep an 
even temperature of about 70° Fabhr. 
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The thermometer should be ona level 
with the patient’s head and near by; a 
good way is to hang it on the bedpost 
at the head of the bed, and the mercury 
should not be allowed to fall below 68° 
Fahr., or rise above 740 Fahr. If the 
floor is warm, the whole room can 
easily be kept so. A bed should not be 
against a cold wall. [f it can not be in 
the middle of the room, it should not be 
near a window or door, and should al- 
ways be pulled out from the wall six 
inches or more, so that the cold air, 
which always descends along a wall, 
can have room to drop to the floor 
without flowing over the bed. A great 
many cases of rheumatism and neural- 
gia come from sitting near a window. 

I have often tried lecturing parents 
and nurses about the importance of 
keeping children away from windows, 
but it is very often impossible to have 
the instructions obeyed. Windows 
are very attractive to children, espe- 
cially when the weather is too severe 
for them to play out. Any woman’s 
mind would be dreadfully strained 
who has her housekeeping to attend 
to if she were compelled to keep her 
eyes constantly on a number of chil- 
dren, even if she could compel them 
to obey when detected. 

Some years ago I devised a contri- 


er, which has given me, as well as 


vance to protect children from the A\ 
death-dealing windows in cold weath- Yj \ 
\ 


parents, much satisfaction. Itis sim- Wi 


ply a fender of metal (also made of wood) 
as shown in Fig. 5, about three feet 
high, and extending out from the win- 
dow fifteen or twenty inches. In some 
families where I have had these screens 
arranged to the windows for one or two 
years, I have reduced the medical atten- 
dance very greatly, as my books will 
show. In Canada many of the dwelling- 
houses have a double sash, glass about 
four or five inches apart, a very good 
device, and one that diminishes the coal 
bill also. They area little unhandy to 


keep clean. About two thousand cubic 
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feet of fresh air is needed per hour for 
each individual in a room, and when 
no fresh-air registers are provided, can 
only be supplied through the key-holes 
and cracks around doors and windows, 
making necessarily strong and danger- 
ous draughts. The only resource left 
the physician, therefore, is the making 
of strenuous efforts to have people keep 
away from the dangerous places. Leav- 
ing bedroom doors ajar or windows 
slightly raised in cold weather is some- 
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times dangerous, on account of draughts, 
and though it may be occasionally 
necessary, it generally requires more 
knowledge of sanitary science than is 
possessed by the masses. 

On being called to see a case, I rarely 
find a thermometer in the sick-room ; its 
importance is not realized by the laity (or 
the profession). If there is one about, it 
is out of doors, or often good for nothing. 
The amount of ignorance in regard to 
the thermometer is remarkable. I often 
find people using one that is broken, and 
working against the pressure of the at- 
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Once a 
visit : 


mosphere instead of a vacuum. 
lady said to me on my second 


“* Doctor, I don’t see as that theomiter is 
any good ; I’ve been a-watchin’ it, and 
I had to use more coal to keep the room 
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warm than afore I got it; I gist might 
as well a-throwed the money away.” 
Still, Iam in the habit of ordering a 
thermometer with the first prescription, 
though many would apparently pay five 


dollars for medicine more freely than 
twenty-five cents for a thermometer, 
that might save ten times that amount. 
No one can tell by his own feelings 
whether a room is warm or cold, for 
often you will see two persons contend- 
ing in the same room, one that it is too 
warm, and the other that it is too cool. 
It is obvious that we can not regulate 
for invalids or others by our own feel- 
ings. The only unerring guide isthe 
silent, sensitive little column of mer- 
cury. The more rooms that are kept 
heated in a house the less draughts 
will be found. Especially heat the 
halls ; it will not take much more coal, 
and will avoid forcing your heaters 
| or stoves, and enable you to keep easy 
fires ; keep the cold air from under the 
house also. The study of this subject 
shows not only the varied principles 
that lie at the foundation of success- 
ful practice, but also the importance 
of the collateral sciences to medical 
education. And it is believed that 
even the few suggestions of this paper, 
if properly applied, would reduce the 
amount of sickness and death consequent 
upon the habitual neglect of easy precau- 
tions. 
D. BENJAMIN, M. D., Camden, N. J. 





HYPNOTISM BEFORE THE CONGRESS AT NANCY, FRANCE, * 


7 HAT I shall give herein is a syn- 

' opsis of several papers read by men 
eminent in science at-a late meeting of 
the Association of Scientists of the Con- 
gress of Nancy, France, on the subject of 
hypnotism. It may perhaps be wise, 
first, to define what is meant by this 
term. Formerly it was used to denote 
the sleep which is caused by the action 
of one person through magnetic passes 
or will-power on another person. More 
recently it has come to include mind- 
reading, thought-transference, clairvoy- 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of 
New York by M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 


ance, and a host of other phenomena, 
including mind-cure, faith-cure, etc. 

In France for a number of years the 
subject of hypnotism has received very 
much attention from the most eminent 
of her physicians, and the results of their 
investigations have developed as much 
interest among medical men as the mind 
cure, faith-cure, and prayer-cure have 
among Christians and the laity here. 
So great is this interest that at the recent 
Congress of Scientists at Nancy no less 
than nine papers were read on various 
phases of this subject. Indeed, there it 
has passed the stage of the marvelous and 
inexplicable, to that of psychology and 
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experimental physiology. I am largely 
indebted to the French Journal d ’Hy- 
giene for the material of this synopsis. 

I. Dr. A. Voisin related his observa- 
tions upon acute mental alienation treat- 
ed and cured by hypnotism. 

II. Dr. Edgar Berillon in studying the 
relation between the hypnotic and the 
wakeful state concludes that we have 
demonstrated the possibility of obtaining 
in a person hypnotized a disassociation 
of phenomena which in the normal state 
appear to be inseparable. We have gained 
the power of control over the action of 
a subject whatever his natural habit of 
mind or strength of will may be. 

III. In the third paper Monsieur 
Liégeois, Professor of Law at Nancy, 
presented the following summary of the 
question in its bearings upon civil and 
criminal jurisprudence. 

1. It is possible to develop in certain 
persons a state of artifical somnambulism 
analogous to but not the same as natural 
somnambulism. 

2. The subject of artificial somnam- 
bulism is entirely under control of the 
operator, not only physically but ment- 
ally and obeys all his commands without 
objection, however absurd they may be. 

3. The subject is made the victim of 
all manner of hallucinations and sug- 
gestions, and these are imposed upon 
him in the most realistic and absolute 
manner. 

4. The subject may be reduced to a 
condition in which he is incapable of de- 
fending himself against criminal vio- 
lence, and the most wicked acts com- 
mitted against him leave no impression 
upon his memory after he has been re- 
called to his normal state. 

5. The memory of the occurrence ef- 
faced by a return to the normal state 
may be revived by a new hypnotic sleep, 
and in this state the subject may give to 
friends or to justice such information as 
may be necessary for the detection and 
punishment of the guilty person or per- 
sons. 

6. The subject may receive sugges- 


tions tending to the commission of any 
given crime or misdemeanor after the 
lapse of several hours or days, and he 
will endeavor to commit the specified 
act at the appointed time with a fatal 
certainty. 

7. In such cases the perpetrator of the 
guilty act should be considered irre- 
sponsible before the law, and he alone 
who suggested the act should be pun- 
ished. 

8. False testimony in civil or criminal 
cases and falsehoods in writing, public 
or private, may be induced by hypnotic 
suggestions. 

9. Justice has not the right to cause 
any one to be placed in the hypnotic 
state in order to obtain confessions or 
accusations which the person would re- 
fuse to give in the normal state. 

10. If an accused person or the vic- 
tim of a crime demands to be hypnotized 
in order to be able to give testimony 
which he believes would be favorabie to 
his cause, such demand should be ac- 
ceeded to. 

11. The same rule applies to all civil 
acts, contracts and obligations, that may 
have been entered into under hypnotic 
influence. 

12. It applies also to donations and to 
wills made when the donor is hypno- 
tized. 

13. With certain persons the greater 
part of the hypnotic suggestions of which 
we have spoken, and particularly sug- 
gestions tending to the performance of 
specific acts, may be communicated not 
only while the subject is in the hypnotic 
state, but also in a state of apparent 
wakefulness. 

14. We recommend all persons never 
to allow themselves to be hypnotized ex- 
cept in the presence of a chosen witness. 
in whom they have entire confidence. 
The most serious risks may result from 
neglect of this precaution. 

IV. In the fourth paper, M. Burot, 
Professor at the Naval School of Roch- 
for, spoke of the change of personal 
identity, and referred to a case of multi- 
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ple identity observed by Dr. Bourru and 
by himself upon a hystero-epileptic sub- 
ject. The point of especial interest in 
this communication, is that the operator 
may transfer the subject at will to any 
previous epoch of his life, at which there 
may have occurred any striking phe- 
nomena, physical or psychical. In such 
cases there is, he adds, a constant and 
necessary relation between the physical 
and mental state of the subject. 

V. Dr. Bernheim, of the faculty of the 
University, Nancy, read an elaborate 
paper upon hysterical amaurosis and 
suggestive amaurosis (decay of sight from 
paralysis of optic nerve) which appears 
in full in No. 3 of the new Review of 
Hypnotism, Experimental and Thera- 
peutic. He closes with the following re- 
sume: Hysterical amaurosis has no 
physical location. It exists neither in 
the retina, nor in the optic nerve, nor in 
the cortical center of vision. It is real, 


but it exists only in the imagination of 


the subject. 

VI. Liebeault, of Nancy, communi- 
cated the result of hypnotic treatment in 
77 cases of incontinnence of urine, the 
patients being adults and children over 
three years of age, and concluded in 
these words: ‘‘By means of hypnotic 
suggestion during induced sleep, it is 
often possible to re-establish the dis- 
turbed harmony of the functions in a 
manner to avoid this affection in the 
ease of children and adults, and the 
same treatment applies to the aged who 
are subject to the same infirmity. 

VII. In the section of pedagogy, pre- 
sided over by M. Felix Hement, a most 
instructive discussion arose regarding 
hypnotic suggestion from the point of 
view of pedagogy. Dr. Edouard Beril- 
lon, who led this discussion, formulated 
the following conclusions : 

‘In the treatment of children merely 
indolent, indocile, or mediocre, we may 
limit ourselves to verbal suggestions in 
the wakeful state. To make this effec- 
tual it is necessary to inspire in the 
child the most perfect confidence, to iso- 


late it, to place the hand upon its fore- 
head, to speak gently but with precision 
and patience. 

‘1. In the treatment of children im- 
pulsive, refractory, incapable of the 
least attention or application, manifest- 
ing an irresistable tendency toward bad 
instincts, we think there can be no ob- 
jection to the induction of the hypnotic 
state. 

‘*2. During the hypnotic sleep the 
suggestions have more power. They 
make a more profound and durable 
impression. It is possible in many cases 
by repeating them many times to develop 
the faculty of attention in subjects 
hitherto intractable, to correct bad ten- 
dencies, and to recall to virtue spirits 
which would otherwise be hopeiessly 
lost. 

‘**3. In conclusion, he said: I do not 
hesitate to affirm that while it is not 
desirable to practice hypnotism upon 
healthy and well-organized minds, it is 
justifiable from the point of view of peda- 
gogy to deal thus with subjects bad, 
vicious or diseased. But even here it is 
to be discreetly resorted to, only or es- 
pecially in cases where other pedagogic 
means have failed, and it [is to be prac- 
ticed only under the direction of a com- 
petent and experienced person.” 

Notwithstanding the reserve of M. 
Blum, professor of philosophy at the 
Lycée of St. Omer, who “could not 
readily accept a method involving the 
moral liberty of the child,” and in spite 
of the objections of the same nature 
formulated at the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science by a distinguished 
jurist, M. Desjarnins, MM. Liegeois, 
Leclere and Ladame emphatically en- 
dorsed the conclusions of M. Berillon. 
The President, M. Hement, continued 
the discussion in the following words : 
‘‘ Without doubt education should re- 
spect the personality of the human soul ; 
it should not regard the child as an 
automaton, but it may and it should do 
for the lunatic, who is a defective being 
and for the child who is an incomplete 
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being, all that is of a nature to correct 
the former and to develop the latter. 
If the hypnotizer fails to confine his 
power within wise limits, if he abuses it, 
if he injures the being whom he should 
benefit, the law is there to punish him 
as it punishes the meanest of male- 
factors. 

“The benevolent establishments of 
MM. Boujean and de Metz for the bene- 
fit of abandoned and vicious children 
proceed upon the same principle as that 
of hypnotism. They assume, to a cer- 
tain degree, the mastery of the individ- 
ual will and conscience. They doina 
moral sense what the gardener does 
physically when he trains and supports 
the feeble branch upon a white and sun- 
warmed wall. The tree receives under 


these conditions the greatest possible 
amount of heat and light; it is also 
shielded against storms, and, in conse- 
quence, instead of bearing inferior, col- 
orless, bitter or tasteless fruit, it bears a 


delicious and nourishing kind, the honor 
and delight of the table. In like man- 
ner the true educator supports and trains 
the human mind, and his success and 
that only justifies the means. 

‘**Let it be understood, in conclusion, 
that we are not discussing a method of 
education for all, but a treatment, a cura- 
tive process, applicable to weak or vic- 
ious natures. Further, it is to be ob- 
served that hypnotism can not be suc- 
cessfully employed by all who may de- 
sire to do so; it is and should be limited 
to a chosen few who are worthy the 
name of educators, and of physicians of 
the soul. We do not accept without dis- 
crimination a person to treat a child 
physically ill, why then should we sum- 
mon without care the one who is to treat 
those morally unsound ? 

“T accept willingly the idea of hyp- 
notic treatment in cases where the 
teacher confesses his inability. Such 
treatment seems to me the point of de- 
parture of a genuine moral orthopzedy.” 

VIII. In the samesection of pedagogy, 
Dr. Netter, of Nancy, read a note upon 


‘The hypnotic suggestion in relation to 
the spiritualistic doctrine of Descartes.” 
According to the learned writer the hyp- 
notic suggestion as taught at Nancy, is 
in full accord with the doctrine of Des- 
cartes, who admits a radical difference 
between man and animal. The follow- 
ing are his conclusions : 

1. Itis possible to hypnotize animals 
to cause them to sleep, but it is not pos- 
sible to suggest ideas to them, not even 
toa monkey, by means of mimicry, al- 
though these animals imitate so well all 
our movements. It is only possible to 
modify the habits of animals. 

2. In the case of a human being, the 
hypnotization suspends the action of 
those faculties which are necessary to 
the maintenance of consciousness. The 
subject is thus transformed into an au- 
tomaton. 

3. Professor Bernheim admits the ex- 
istence of psychical phenomena and of 
phenomena purely cerebral. 

4. Animals do not speak; they are 
not even in a self-conscious state ; they 
preserve, therefore, indefinitely the new 
habits which have been imparted to 
them. 

5. Children born vicious may be mod- 
ified by hypnotization, by calming their 
impulses and by rendering them atten- 
tive to instruction. The spiritualistic 
philosophy may well accept the proposi- 
tion emanating from Nancy to intervene 
with hypnotization in the education of 
children born vicious. 

IX. The following is the substance of 
a communication from Dr. Jules Luys of 
the Biological Society under the title, 
‘The effect of certain substances at a dis- 
tance upon hysterical somnambulists.” 

1. The hypnotized subject acquires by 
virtue of the ltypnotic state a sensitive- 
ness to certain substances at a distance. 

2. These substances, derived partly 
from the mineral and partly from the 
vegetable kingdom, determine various re- 
actions upon the organism, such as con- 
vulsions, paralysis, hallucinations, etc. 

3. The effects vary with the point of 
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contact, and with the side on which they 
are made to approach. 

4. The result of these experiments 
upon the nervous system indicates the 
possibility of a new method of treatment 
for maladies of the nervous system. 

By a series of instantaneous photo- 
graphs the effect of the same substances 
presented alternately on the right and 
left side has been shown. On the one 
side joy, gaiety, laughter, are expressed, 
on the other, fear, and in certain cases, 
the most violent terror. 


We thus present a clear and impartial 
summary of the present state of the 
question of hypnotism. It seems to me 
to be full of interest and may lead stu- 
dents of our own land to enter into the 
study of this object from the point of 
view of science. We have had enough 
of this study from the point of view of 
the speculator, with its absurd exhibi- 
tions which amuse but do not benefit. 
Let us enter heartily upon the higher 
plane of this great subject. 





A LEAF FROM A LETTER. 


WENT out directly after breakfast, 

though I left many ‘‘chores” in 
the house waiting to be done. There 
was one thing, however, more important 
than all—to get myself harmonized. 
Sometimes a glimpse of the pumpkin 
patch lying in the September sun will do 
this. I will tell you how. Said field is 
enclosed with a wall, every stone of 
which is embroidered with lichens in the 
softest most, harmonious tints—the greens, 
and grays, and browns, that our decora- 
tive-art associations usesomuch. Next, 
it has a border of dainty purple asters, 
growing in luxuriant clusters, and in 
vivid contrast are scattered the brilliant 
orange globes. To see this picture often 
makes me forget myself for an instant, 
fills me with enthusiasm, and lo! I am 
cured of whatever ailed me when I came 
out of the house. Itis not easy to tell 
what is the matter when we are ‘‘ well,” 
yet, are not well. I think perhaps the 
secret of this condition is that the 
soul is unduly dominated by the 
body ; the balance is lost. The spirit 
needs a tonic; and a breath of fresh air, a 
glance at a beautiful sight, distant hills, 
a breadth of sea, furnish the desired ex- 
hilaration. This accounts for the sud- 
den change of feeling one often experi- 
ences inleavingthe house. Onescarcely 
clears the doorstep before he is a differ- 
ent creature. It seems astonishing, but 
it is really so. A bird with its wings 


tied, and the same bird free to speed 
away into the sweet sunny air, are dif- 
ferent creatures. The wings represent 
the soul. With our cares for the body 
the soul becomes bound. Sometimes 
with a little opportunity for expansion it 
burstsjits bonds, and then we are happy— 
are cured. No matter where the body is 
if the soul be free. If the soul be in a 
condition to soar, the lips will sing songs 
in a dungeon. 

This particular morning I took Thor- 
eau’s ‘‘Walden” for a companion, 
and went for a walk among the cliffs of 
my ‘‘seaside resort.” I roamed about 
rather discontentedly for awhile, but the 
exquisite world of out-of-doors soon 
awakened my enthusiasm—en theos 
(God in us)—and the house began to 
recede. Before I went out I was not 
only in the house, but the house was in 
me; or, perhaps, to speak more ac- 
curately, was a partofme. Iwas carry- 
ing it around as a snail carries its shell. 
The divine part getting breathing space 
gained strength rapidly, and the shell 
dissolved by a true magic, and was felt 
no more. 

I toox up Thoreau and opened at this 
sentence: ‘‘If the day and the night 
are such that you greet them with joy, 
and life emits a fragrance like flowers 
and sweet-scented herbs ; is more elastic, 
more starry, more immortal—that is 


your success.” This success is not 
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incompatible with the earning where- 
withal to eat and drink and wear ; but 
no life that is greedy, selfish, vain, un- 
loving, emits a fragrance.” And the 
tenderest, most sensitive life, too much 
overborne and overladen, may lose the 
sense of the day’s sweetness, and the 
night's starriness. Again I read: ‘‘ The 
true harvest of my daily life is 
somewhat as intangible and _  inde- 
scribable as the tints of morning or 
evening. It is a little star-dust caught, 
a segment of the rainbow which I have 
clutched. The rest of the day is spent 
in visible gains; in nourishing that 
which must soon go to dust, with the 
purple asters, and the grass of the field, 
but this something which nourishes the 
soul; this bit of manna that we have 
found through the virtue of clear eyes 
and attentive looking, this repays us for 
the task of breathing, and redeems the 
day from sordidness, Alas for the day 


when one’s spirit gets not its part of the 
gain. All the rest is but chaff. To go 
on feeding and housing the material of 
what good is it ? 

‘* He is blessed who is assured that the 
animal is dying out in him day by day, 
and the divine being established.” So 
reassured, confronted, refreshed with 
serenity and smiles I went back to my 
house, and its working spirit no longer 
took part in the burdens, and they were 
for that reason not burdens. What 
fiancé would mind the daily tasks, ex- 
pecting her lover with the evening? 
The spirit goes in advance and is love- 
making all day. So I, whether baking, 
or ironing or mending, felt myself sur- 
rounded by the universal love—in other 
words I was attuned to the universal 
harmony, and was no longer conscious 
of myself as a seperate, jarring discord- 
ant individuality. 

MRS.M. F. BUTTS, 


———_ 





* COMFORTABLE ” 


HE relation of fresh air and out-of- 

door life to health, and freedom 

from bronchial disorders, is illustrated 

by a correspondent of the Germantown 

Telegraph, who relates some rather try- 
ing war experiences, as follows : 

I served through the war in the Fifth 
Ohio Cavalry, beginning at Shiloh, and 
ending my service with the march to the 
sea. We were an active regiment, 
always at the front, and therefore always 
remarkably unencumbered with tents 
and comforts. We were exposed to all 
weathers and all seasons. Many a time 
we were rained on for a week or more. 
When the sun came out the next week 
or the week after, it dried us. Many a 
time long after dark, after a march in 
rain and mud all day, we have been filed 
into miry woods, where we slept in the 
rain, with the water washing between us 
and our blankets. I have seen men 
wake in the morning with their hair 
frozen inthe mud. But none of us caught 


HOUSES AND COLDS. 


cold. We swam the Tennessee River 
after midnight, when the mercury was 
at zero, and among floating ice, and 
came out with our clothes, to our arm- 
pits, frozen like sheet iron, and then 
marched till morning. In the cold win- 
ter of 1863-64, we were in the mountain- 
ous country of East Tennessee, where it 
is as cold as Ohio. We were there from 
November until March, without any 
tents or shelter of any kind, moving 
every day, and sleeping in a different 
place every night, with a temperature 
frequently below zero. 

I have, with my comrades, ridden 
upon the skirmish line when I could 
not lift a cartridge out of my box, nor 
even pick up acarbinecap. I have been 
on night pickets, mounted, when the 
pickets had to be relieved every fifteen 
minutes, because if left longer the men 
could not load and fire. But we never 
caught the slightest cold, nor did I ever 
see in times of cold and exposure a sol- 
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dier with a cold. But I did catch 
one cold in the army, and I never 
had such a one before or since. It came 
from excessive comfort, or what seemed 
comforttous. We were at Camp Davies, 
Miss., the southern outpost of the great 
fortress of Corinth. Having been there 
some months, we began to build neat 
log cabins, with openings for doors and 
windows ; no glass or doors, of course. 
One of our mess being a young brick- 
layer, we thought to surpass our neigh- 
bors in style and comfort, and we sent 
for brick, and he built us a large chim- 
ney and fireplace, and we built a good 
fire. That settled us. Four of us had 
to go tothe hospital with tremendous 
colds on our chests and in our heads. 
We never had such heavy colds in our 
lives. This was about the middle of our 
three years of service, and before and 
after that I never saw an exposed sol- 
dier with a cold. (Of course a few days 
after our cabin was finished we got 
marching orders.) I believe all soldiers 
will bear me out that in active cam- 
paigns, where there was exposure to the 
weather, no one hadacold. And come 
to think of it, in my experience in Col- 
orado and Utah, in recent years, I never 
saw an Indian with a cold, though they 
stand more exposure than our cattle do. 
It is our hot rooms that give us our colds. 
If a person would camp out from fall 
till spring, exposed to the weather of a 
severe winter, he would never take a 
cold, pleurisy, or pneumonia, and would 
be absolutely free from them. But when 
you arein Rome you must do as the 
Romans do and take warm rooms and 
colds. ANDREW VAN BIBBER. 





VEGETARIANISM IN THE FUTURE.—A 
writer in the Dietetic Reformer writes 
in a vein of confidence regarding the 
growth of vegetarianism, and cites many 
strong evidences for his opinion. 

To me, I confess, it was a joyful sur- 
prise to find science exactly confirming 
these venerable traditions and aspirations. 


Anatomy and physiology teach that 
man is naturally frugivorous. Chem- 
istry and experience teach that fruit, 
nuts, grain, and pulse, with roots, leaves, 
flowers and stems of vegetables, form a 
perfect human diet. Economy (Carey 
in 1837) teaches that, as mankind mul- 
tiplies, animal substances are superseded 
by vegetable or mineral. Hence sooner 
or later—it is a mere question of time—- 
the whole cultivable earth must of 
a ang tilled asagarden. That the 
future belongs to Vegetarianism is the 
authoritative prophecy (1878) of Dr. A. 
Beketoff, himself not a Vegetarian. 
Taking a world-wide survey, finding in 
the Old World flesh-eating on a large 
scale almost confined to the townsfolk of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he concludes 
that sooner or later we too must bow to 
this necessary law. 
Man is an animal of large discourse, 
Looking before and after : 

and whichever way he looks his ultimate 
home—his whence and whither—is a 

rden. We claim as our allies the re- 
igions of the East with their testimony 
to the sacredness of all life ; the Brahmo- 
Somaj; Roman churches; the chief 
Fathers of the church; Trappists with 
their longevity and freedom from disease; 
the Salvation Army with its prohibition 
of alcohol and tobacco, and its recent 
week of self-denial ; the Shakers of the 
United States and our venerable friend 
Elder Evans; the Bible Christians of 
Salford and Pennsylvania with their 
frugal discipline and honorable history. 
In the Church of England Lent is once 
more applied to its high purpose, not by 
one party only. Let us hope that Dr. 
Cheyne’s rebuke of that ‘‘ wrong-headed 

rt of our reformation, where it has 

n despis’d and ridicul’d into a total 
neglect ” (see my Modicus Cibi, 1880, p. 
76) may cease to be deserved. 

Ina word, that most powerful motive 
of the noblest minds, speaks loudly on 
our behalf. On our platform Cardinal 
Manning and General Booth, Mr. Spur- 
geon and our Buddhist fellow-subjects, 
would be alike welcome ; nor would they 
compromise any principle by joining us. 
In practice, I pelieve, they are ours 
already. Our May meetings are often 
made possible by the generosity with 
which various religious communities 
open their halls to us, and I think that 
their confidence is seldom or never 


betrayed. 
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The Dreams of the Blind.—A pa- 
per read before the biological section of the 
American Science Association, at its last 
meeting, was on ‘‘The Dreams of the Blind,” 
by Dr. Joseph Jastrow. The object of the 
paper was to determine the extreme age at 
which a child may become blind and yet 
lose all memory of the visible world, so that 
it no longer sees in its dreams. The author 
said: Almost all dreams of normal per- 
sons are sigtt dreams, and a dream is often 
spoken of as a vision. The blind are de- 
prived of this most important sense: but if 
they have not been born blind, they may re- 
member enough of what they have seen to 
enable them to imagine how things look, 
and when the imagination has free play in 
sleep, to picture themselves as if in full pos- 
session of all their senses. Physiologists 
would explain this by saying, that during 
the years in which they saw, a certain part 
of the brain has become educated to receive 
and interpret all these messages which the 
eye sends, and that when this part of the 
brain acts spontaneously in sleep, the person 
dreams of seeing. Such a portion of the 
brain would be called the sight-center. 

If now we find out the latest age at which 
blindness may set in and yet the person keep 
on dreaming of seeing, we shall find out the 
time it takes for this sight to develop. For 
this purpose about 200 blind persons of both 
sexes were questioned at the institutions for 
the blind in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
it was found that those who became blind 
before their fifth year never dreamed of see- 
ing ; of those whose sight was lost bet ween 
the fifth and seventh year, some did and 
some did not see in their dreams; while 
all whose eyesight was destroyed after the 
seventh year had quite as vivid dream-vis- 
ions as seeing people. The fifth to the 
seventh year is tuus shown to be the critical 
period. This period corresponds with the 
age which the authorities assign as the limit 
at which a child becoming deaf will also be- 
come dumb, and also with the age of one’s 
earliest continuous memory of one’s self. It 
is interesting to note that blind persons 
dream quite as frequently as normal people, 
and that with those who do not see in their 


dreams hearing plays the principal part. 
When dreaming of home, for instance, they 
will hear their father’s voice or their sister 
singing, and perhaps will feel the familiar 
objects in the room, and thus know they are 
at home. 


The Proposed Rocky Mountain 
Railway Tunnel.—aA project is on 
foot for tunneling the ‘‘ Great Divide.” 
The Divide is the Rocky Mountains, and 
the point proposed to be tunneled is under 
Gray’s Peak, which rises no less than 14,- 
441 feet above the level of the sea. At 4,441 
feet below the Peak, by tunneling from 
east to west for 25.000 feet direct, commu- 
nication would be opened between the val- 
leys on the Atlantic slope and those on the 
Pacific side. This would shorten the dis- 
tance between Denver, in Colorado, and 
Salt Lake City, in Utah, and consequently 
the distance between the Missouri river, say 
at St. Louis, and San Francisco, nearly 300 
miles ; and there would be little more re- 
quired in the way of ascending or descend- 
ing or tunneling mountains. Part of the 
work has already been accomplished. The 
country from the Missouri to the foot of the 
Rockies rises gradually in rolling prairie, 
till an elevation is reached to 5,200 feet 
above the sea level. The Rockies rise at 
various places to a height exceeding 11,000 
feet. Of the twenty most famous passes, 
only seven are below 10,000 feet, while five 
are upward of 12,000 feet, and one, the Ar- 
gentine, is 13,000 feet. Of the 73 impor- 
tant towns in Colorado, only twelve are be- 
low 5,000 feet, ten are over 10.000 feet, and 
one is 14,000 feet. Passes at such a height are 
of course a barrier to ordinary traffic, and 
the railways from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific have in consequence made detours 
of hundreds of miles, leaving rich plains 
lying on the western slopes of the great 
showy range practically cut off from Den- 
ver and the markets of the East. The 
point from which it is proposed to tunnel is 
sixty miles due west from Denver, and al- 
though one of the highest peaks, it is by far 
the narrowest in the great backbone of the 
American continent. 
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The Transcontinental Balloon 
Voyage.—The largest balloon in the 
world, according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has recently been built in that 
city by Mr. A. P. Van Tassel. “It has a 
capacity of 150,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
has been constructed for the special pur- 
pose of enabling the well-known eronaut to 
undertake a journey across the continent, 
from ocean to ocean. The height from the 
floor of the wicker car to the top of the gas 
reservoir is 119 feet, and of the dilated res- 
ervoir alone 68 feet. The envelope is made 
of finely woven cloth, manufactured ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and is varnished, as 
usual, in order to make it gas tight. The 
car has accommodation for fifteen persons. 
It is about twenty-one feet in circumference, 
and the sides are thirty-four inches high. 
The supporting ropes are kept in place by 
the usual ‘‘concentrics.” Hydrogen gas 
will be used for inflating the balloon. The 
cost of the structure is $6,000. Mr. Van 
Tassel has had considerable experience in 
wrial traveling, having crossed the Wichita 
Mountains, 15,000 feet above the sea level. 
His present attempt is more ambitious than 
any he has yet made. A careful study of 
the ewrial currents leads him to believe 
that by seeking the proper stratum of air he 
ean be carried eastward at high speed, 
possibly 100 miles an hour.. The greatest 
difficulty will probably be due to the Rocky 
Mountains, which modify the movements 
of the air currents over a large area of the 
continent. Itis expected that the voyage 
will be begun some time about the 1st of 
July. Should it survive the trip, the giant 
balloon will be taken back to San Francisco, 
where it will be placed on exhibition. 


The New Optical Glass.— We learn 
from the American Monthly Microscopical 
Journal, that at the meeting of the Royal Mi- 
croscopical Society, on Nov. 10, 1886, Mr. 
T. Myall, jr., called attention to an apochro- 
matic objective work cut by Powell & Le- 
land. They had procured some of the new 
kind of optical glass from Java and made a 
1-2 inch homogeneous immersion objective 
on their own formula. The objective which 
they manufactured compared favorably 
with those of Zeiss. The instrument was 
upon exhibition, and stood well tests ap- 


plied to it with both axial and oblique illu- 
mination. Mr. Powell’s eye-piece had a 
magnifying power of 40 diameters per se, 
and even under this severe test the new ob- 
jective did not break down. This eye- 
piece was higher than the highest in the 
Zeiss series, which is only 27. The formula 
of the Powell lens was less complex than 
the Zeiss, fewer lenses being employed. Dr. 
Dallinger, the president of the society, said 
that he had had the opportunity of examin- 
ing the new lens of Mr. Powell, and was 
quite astonished at its definition. He had 
had the opportunity of examining very care- 
fully a set of the new lenses by Zeiss, and 
was pefectly convinced of the immense 
gain they would be to the microscopist so 
long as they were made by the best makers. 


A Delicate Instrument.—A French 
thermometer has been devised of such sen- 
sitiveness that it will even denote, by a de- 
flection of the index needle of nearly two 
inches, the entrance of a person into the 
room where it is placed, and by putting the 
hand near the bulb the needle is deflected 
the whole extent of the graduated arc. The 
apparatus consists of a bent tube, carrying 
at one end a bulb which is coated externally 
with lamp-black. The tube is filled toa 
certain extent with mercury, and is sup- 
ported by arms pivoting on a steel knife 
blade. Just above the pivot is fixed an in- 
dex needle which moves across a graduated 
arc; and benvath the pivot hangs a rod, to 
which is attached by friction a small weight 
that serves to balance the needle so as to 
cause it to point to zero on the arc. When 
the temperature rises, be it ever so slightly, 
the heat being absorbed by the lamp-black 
dilates the air in the bulb and drives the 
mercury forward. The center of gravity of 
the apparatus being thus displaced, the 
needle will immediately turn toward the 
right—and when, on the contrary, the tem- 
perature decreases, the needle will point 
toward the left. 

Words Often Misused.— Acoustics 
is always singular. 

Cut bias, and not cut on the bias. 

Come to see me, and not come and see 


me. 


Bursted is not elegant and is rarely cor- 
rect. 
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Almost, with a negative, is ridiculous. 
* Almost nothing ” is absurd. 

The burden of a song means the refrain or 
chorus, not its sense or meaning. 

Bountiful applies to persons, not to things, 
and has no reference to quantity. 

Affable only applies when speaking of the 
manner of superiors to inferiors. 

‘* Methinks is formed by the impersonal 
verb think, meaning seem, and the dative 
me; and is literally rendered, It seemsto me.” 

Admire should not be followed with the 
infinitive. Never say, as many do, ‘I 
should admire to go with you,” etc. This 
error is singularly fashionable just now. 

Allude is now frequently misused when a 
thing is named, spoken of or described. It 
should only be used when anything is hinted 
at in a playful or passing manner. 

Scientific Hoaxes.—The great les- 
son which Cuvier taught the world was, 
that many races of animals were entirely ex- 
tinct, and that nature’s chain of existence 
had not one, but many missing links. From 
his recognition of that:fact the science of 
paleontology may be said to date. But the 
carnivorous nature of the mastodon was too 
fascinating an absurdity to be so easily 
killed, and it continued to appear at inter- 
vals. As late as 1835 we find a New Eng- 
land medical professor writing as if it were 
an unquestionable fact. The giant theory 
lingered still longer, and even yet can not be 
considered entirely extinct among the un- 
learned. The dictum that the superstitions 
of one age are but the science of preceding 
ages receives ample confirmation in the 
history of this subject. Not longer ago 
than 1846 a mastodon skeleton was 
exhibited in New Orleans as that of a 
giant. The cranium was made of. raw 
hide, fantastic wooden teeth were fitted 
in the jaws, all missing parts were restored 
after the human model, and the whole raised 
upon the hind legs. It certainly conveyed 
the notion of ‘‘a hideous, diabolical giant,” 
and was no doubt responsible for many 
nightmares. As a sad commentary on the 
state of the medical profession in the 
Southwest at that time, it may be added 
that the exhibitor was perfectly honest in 
his belief, and to support his faith, he had 
@ trunk full of physicians’ certificates that 
these were human bones. 


In 1840 “ Dr.” Koch, a German charlatan, 
created a great sensation by announcing the 
discovery of the leviathan of Job, which he 
called the Missourium, from the State where 
it wasfound. It turned out, however, to be 
nothing but a mastodon preposterously 
mounte!. Koch had added an extra dozen 
or more joints to the backbone and ribs to 
the chest, turned the tusks outward into a 
semicircle, and converted the animal into an 
aquatic monster which anchored itself to 
trees by means of its sickle-shaped tusks 
and then peacefully slumbered on the bosom 
of the waves. Like the Siberians, he found 
interesting confirmations of his views in the 
book of Job, that refuge of perplexed mon- 
ster-makers. Koch took his leviathan to 
London, where it was purchased by the 
British Museum, and reconverted into a 
mastodon by Professor Owen, who at once 
recognized its true nature.—Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. 

A Simple Test for Arsenic in 
Wall Paper.—aA simple and easily ap- 
plied test for arsenic in wall paper has been 
devised by Mr. F. F. Grenstted. No ap- 
paratus is needed beyond an ordinary gas- 
jet which is turned down to quite a pin- 
point, until the flame is wholly blue; when 
this has been done, a strip of the paper 
suspected to contain arsenic is cut one-six- 
teenth of an inch wide, and an inch or two 
long. Directly the edge of this paper is 
brought into contact with the outer edge of 
the gas-flame, a grey coloration, due to ar- 
senic will be seen in the same. The paper 
is burned a little, and the fumes that are 
given off will be found to have a strong gar- 
lic like odor, due to the vapor of arsenious 
acid. Take the paper away from the flame, 
and look at the charred end—the carbon 
will be colored a bronze-red, this is copper 
reduced by the carbon; being now away 
from the flame ina fine state of division, 
the copper is slightly oxidized by the air, 
and on placing the charred end a second 
time, not too far into the flame, the flame 
will now be colored green by the copper. 
Ry this simple means it is possible to form 
an opinion without an apparatus and with- 
out leaving the room as to whether any wal! 
paper contains arsenic, for copper arseniate 
is commonly used in coloring wall papers.— 
Brit. Med. Journal. 
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THE STUDY OF PRINCIPLES FUN- 


DAMENTAL. 
THE study of mental science is the 








most profound of the studies that may be 
taken up, yet its treatment by people of 
average education would lead one who 
sought instruction regarding the exer- 
cise of faculties, to think it is easy to un- 
derstand their nature, and no particular 
preparation is necessary to grasp their 
modes of association. When aboy takes 
up the study of arithmetic he is re- 
quired to begin with the rudiments of 
numbers : to learn their simple combina- 
tions in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. Should his teacher 
open the textbook at the rule of three, 
or percentage, and expect him to com- 
mence there and go on understandingly, 
that teacher would be set down as unfit 
for his place, and one such complaint 
well-founded would put him in danger 
of losing it. But in the consideration of 
questions as to how the mind operates in 
the production of feeling, perception, 
reasoning, desire, fear, etc., processes that 
may be complex in their nature, one is ap- 
parently expected toshow himself a com- 
petent judge, off-hand, although he may 


not have learned the function of a sin- 
gle primary faculty. Some persons are 
so organized that they grasp truth intui- 
tively, spontaneously, and that, too, with- 
out having much ability to explain how 
orwhy. Such may find their intuitions 
well enough for their own common- 
place uses, but when they attempt to ap- 
ply them to the experiences of other peo- 
ple there is a want of systematic, practi- 
cal definiteness in their procedure that 
makes failure inevitable. Two men on 
looking at a picture in an art-gallery 
will form different opinions concerning 
its meaning. Should they state those 
opinions how would the “ intuitive ” 
thinker explain the different processes 
by which they were reached? Surely, 
to do it would requirea knowledge of 
the principles of simple perception, of 
the special functions of the intellectual 
faculties and also a knowledge of the 
laws governing their association with 
each other and with the faculties of the 
sentiments. The cultivated student of 
mental science could analyze those opin- 
ions, point out the leading motives in 
each, and show the effect of certain dom- 
inant faculties in their formulation. 

We must begin with principles and 
know their meaning thoroughly before 
we can resolve a scientific problem of 
any kind, and so long as a man fails to 
see the scientific character of mental 
phenomena, so long will the operations 
of mind be obscure to him or merely a 
field for guessing. In the higher de- 
partments of thinking, especially that of 
cultured and refined minds, there will 
always be room enough for the most 
skilful of phrenologists or psychologists to 
exert their trained faculties to the utmost; 
but in the ordinary range of life the 
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play of function is comparatively sim- 
ple; the manifestations proceed more 
directly from primary sources ; there is 
less cross-action, less of the inter-relation 
of faculty that colors and modifies ex- 
pression, and consequently the student 
of mind can dissect a case with confi- 
dence, believing that his final conclu- 
sions will be accurate. 


THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE. 
No otherdepartment of human science 
in the past twenty-five years has made a 





longer step in advance, than surgery 
through the use of antiseptics. The ap- 
plication of chloroform, or ether, to pro- 
duce unconsciousness of pain while a 
difficult operation was being performed, 
was a great discovery, but it had litile 
effect in reducing the suffering and fa- 
tality following the surgeon’s knife. An 
amputation or the removal of a subcu- 
taneous tumor. was still attended with 
dangers that no bandaging would avert ; 
and he was a brave man who would 
attempt to remove morbid growths that 
required deep cutting and delicate manip- 
ulation. But the advent of Listerism 
with its sprays and washes of fluid des- 
tructive of the{minute spores or germs, 
that set up putrefaction in wounds and 
sores exposed to the air, changed the as- 
pect of modern surgery. There are no 
better surgeons to-day than were Sir 
Astley Cooper, Liston, Dupuytren, Mott, 
McClelland, so far as skill in the use of 
instruments is concerned; but the opera- 
tor of to-day, with his solutions of carbolic 
acid or mercuric-bichoride at hand, can 
proceed calmly and with such delibera- 
tion as the case requires, introducing 
scalpel and finger where the old surgeon 
considered it death to venture. 


The revelation of the existence of pois- 
onous organisms in the air that, al- 
though invisible, had interfered with the 
successful treatment of surgical diseases, 
has led to extensive researches for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature and 
development of such organisms, and a 
new department of biological science has 
sprung into existence, to which observ- 
ers like Pasteur and Koch have im- 
parted dignity by their valuable discov- 
eries. There has been a disposition on 
the part of some enthusiasts to magnify 
the morbid effects of germs, and to assert 
even that animal life is a constant strug- 
gle with insidious, malignant forms of 
bacteria or bacilli, which are always 
present in the air in greater or less num- 
bers and find their way into the body 
through the avenues of respiration and 
the alimentary canal. The idea of health 
is expressed by some of the bacteriolo- 
gists in terms like this: A sound physi- 
cal condition is but a state of physiologi- 
cal dominance over the invading parasite. 

While we can not believe that to be 
well, is merely to have escaped the at- 
tacks of a great army of floating infini- 
tesimals, all eager to make ‘* mince-meat” 
of us, yet there is so much truth in the 
alleged effects of these minute things in 
producing disease, that the sooner we 
make ourselves acquainted with their na- 
ture the better. All infectious diseases, 
whatever their name, the zymotes, or 
putrefactive disorders, are generally ac- 
cepted as the work of germs. Yellow- 
fever, measles, diphtheria, small-pox, fe- 
vers of the typhoidal class, cholera, etc., 
recede before the efforts of the sanitarian 
to cleanse and purify the habitations of 
men. Consumption, the dread accom- 
paniment of civilization, and baffling the 
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best skill of physicians of late genera- 
tions, has been shown to be of a parasitic 
nature and dependent upon conditions 
favorable to the development of a special 
germ. The peculiar virus of diphtheria 
may lurk in the water of well and cis- 
tern, as may the germs of cholera and 
typhus. The spore of yellow-fever or 
small-pox may be carried in the clothing 
It is claimed that the mi- 
nute cause of that pest of river and lake 


or the hair. 


settlements, intermittent fever, has been 
discovered. 

What is the rational inference from 
Is it 
not that diseases generally are due to 
the presence in the blood and tissues of 
pernicious elements? And are we not 
safe in claiming that the antiseptic meth- 
ods of surgery provide us with a clue to 
their treatment? In fine we should aim 
to neutralize and destroy the little ani- 
mal or vegetable organisms that have 
found an entrance into our bodies, 
using the best means for that purpose ; 
and, for the restoration of strength and 
tone to the blood that the ravages made 
in the tissues by these often tremendous- 
ly energetic organisms have impaired, 
we should have recourse to the best hy- 
gienic aids. Do we need more than an- 


these developments of science ? 


tiseptics and nutrition ? 

It seems to us that the tendency of 
modern medicine as exemplified by our 
best physicians is strong in the direction 
of more sanitation and less drugs. And 
what is that but the practical acceptance 
of the views long ago declared by hy- 
gieuists with regard to the prevention of 
disease? Trall, Shew, Johnson, and 
others in Europe and America, regard- 
ed sickness or disease as an effort on 
the part of the system to throw off a 


morbific condition—a theory not far re- 
moved from the germ theory of disease. 
And their plan of treatment had for its 
object the assistance of nature in its 
struggle against disease—by cleansing 
applications and appropriate feeding, ex- 
ercises, etc. 

The practice of medicine, or rather of 
of the physician, has advantages now 
that should bear wonderful fruit in the 
suppression of common diseases, and the 
promotion of community health. With 
the variety of antiseptic materials at com- 
mand and the excellent apparatus and 
dietetic rules of the hygienist contagion 
of every form, whether in the air or in 
water, whether bacillus, bacterium or 
coccus, should be destroyed or made in- 
capable of injury. 


TOBACCO SMOKING IN PUBLIC. 

In reply to the question whether we 
think it becoming to smoke in the pub- 
lic streets we answer here that we can 
not understand how any man, who lays 
claim to refinement and courtesy, can re- 
concile such behavior with such a claim. 
To many non-smokers the smoke and 
odor of burning tobacco are disagreeable ; 
to some, offensive to the degree of intol- 
erance. Every intelligent man knows 
this, and with the knowledge should per- 
ceive the impropriety of forcing a disa- 
greeable and offensive thing upon others, 
as must be the case when one smokes in 
public. One would think from the care- 
less assumption of the average cigar and 
cigarette smoker, that his darling habit 
gave him privileges that do not belong to 
non-smokers—whether men or women ; 
that he can puff the pungent vapor of 
his tobacco roll into the faces of people, 
as he likes, and in waiting-rooms and 
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public parlors fill the ‘air with suffocat- 
ing fumes. The idea of breathing vapor 
that has been drawn into a man’s mouth 
and then discharged in great part 
through his nostrils is not pleasant to 
contemplate, and yet that is what a 
smoker compels us to do when he sucks 
his cigar in our neighborhood. 

The liquor saloons generally have 
screens at their windows and doors so 
that their patrons may not be seen from 
the street when taking their regular or 
irregular drams. Why is this? Is it, 
from an ethical point of view a more 
shameful act to drink a glass of beer or 
whiskey than to smoke a cigar? But 
whether or not there is any moral dis- 
tinction between the. two, it would be 
well for society if the smoker would fol- 
low the example of the drinker, and 
burn his tobacco behind ground glass or 
wooden blinds. Some one has said that 
‘cigarettes are useful because they kill 
off worthless boys.” The process of kill- 
ing, however, is slow, and its public ex- 
hibition is highly objectionable. We 
heartily wish that the police were au- 
thorized to arrest every boy who is seen 
smoking in the street, and thus abate 
one feature of the smoking nuisance at 
any rate. They do this in Germany 
where the Kaiser has a keen regard to 
the health of the future recruit for that 
army by which he wishes to preserve 
the peace of Europe. 

No, we think that a gentleman, how- 
ever much he likes to smoke, would never 
parade his appetital weakness in public 
places, or give occasion for disapproval 
in any company. A reverend gentle- 
man of New York, one of rare delicacy 
and culture, whom we knew well, once 


told us that he was fond of a pipe. We 


should, perhaps, never have known it, 
for his clothing and breath never betray- 
ed the least tobacco odor. In answer to 
our question how he managed to avoid 
every disagreeable consequence of his 
habit he said, with a smile,‘‘I have a 
place upstairs where I smoke at certain 
times, and I make a change of my dress 
before going out. I never smoke in any 
other part of the house. ” 





perme 
HOW YOU LIVE. 

‘IF you want to grow lean, cadaverous, 
and unlovely, excite yourself continually 
about matters you know nothing about. 
Accuse other people of wrong-doing in- 
cessantly and you will find but little time 
to see any wrong in yourself. We 
wish here and now to inform all 
men of irritable dispositions that they 
will liye longer if they only keep cool. 
If such men want to die, we have noth- 
ing to say; snarling will kill about as 
quick as anything we know.” 

In this emphatic style a contemporary 
admonishes his readers. His points are 
well taken, as the experience of every 
one in middle life will confirm. Living 
subserviently to the selfish feelings must 
lower the whole organization ; the irrita- 
ted, disordered mind depresses and de- 
grades the physical functions. Heart, 
stomach, liver, kidneys, can not do their 
normal work under such mental condi- 
tions. They need the stimulus of buoy- 
ancy, cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 
Hence, it is that good-natured, hearty, 
cordial people areas a rule, stout and well. 
It is sheer folly to encourage a sullen, 
carping, irritable, terrier-like habit. One 
may be unfortunate, subject to daily vex- 
ations, but it makes the situation worse 
to worry and brood over it, whereas by 
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exercising the faculties of faith, hope, de- 
termination, and even that of wit, he 
will the easier adapt himself to the situa- 
tion, and the easier find ways of relief. 
People are much more ready to help a 
patient, cheerful man when in trouble. 
than your woe-begone, sodden - faced 
martyr. 


The moral, religious and aesthetic ele- 
ments are given us for the very purpose 
of making our life pleasant, and he who 
does not bring them into use at all times 
in some way, robs himself of the best 
means of enjoyment; rejects the most 
powerful helps toward his advancement 
in true manhood. 
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{ fu {orrespondents. 


Questions or “‘GreneRAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

led, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 











_ ry PHRENOLOGISTS.— Prof. H.—Our 
reference to that class of men who go about 
the country pretending to be phrenological 
examiners and practiciug upon the credulity 
of people might have been a little too 
sweeping, but we felt warranted in our 
earnestness by the trouble they cause all 
earnest workers. They do more harm to 
Phrenology than the quack-doctor does to 
the profession of medicine, because every 
community in the land has its settled physi- 
cian who is a standing rebuke to the quacks, 
and is present to uphold the dignity and 
value of true medical practice. The quack- 
phrenologist can scatter a great amount of 
seed in many places. that will sprout and 
yield a crop of error, prejudice and con- 
tempt before the true teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to reveal the character of the sowing, 
and attempt to uproot the vicious growth. 
You know, as every lecturer in the field 
knows, the obstacles such men put in the 
way of the honest, well informed and use- 
ful practitioner of Phrenology, and you mis- 
understood our meaning if you supposed 
that our allusion to ‘“‘cheap examiners” 
was a fling at any man who was intelli- 
gently and honorably working in a sphere 
where his charges were necessarily adapted 
to the purses of the people who were his 
subjects. 


Estates IN Ene@tanp.—Mrs. H.—You 
have probably learned before this time of 
the breaking up by police authority of the 
great swindle called the ‘‘ British American 
Claim Agency.” Very emphatic confirma- 
tion was thus given to what was said a 
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while ago in this department regarding for- 
tunes held by the British Government in 
waiting fcr heirs. Judging by the number 
of letters received from readers of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL we should be led to think 
that there were hundreds of such fortunes, 
and it would be an easy thing to prove the 
heirship. The ‘‘ Company” that had been 
practicing upon the confidence of the public 
played its swindling game with skill, but a 
little reflection should have shown to most 
of the persons who were baited with its 
advertisements and circulars that a large 
fortune to be lying in the vaults of a Gov- 
ernment treasury for default of heirs isa 
very improbable thing to-day. 


Hor Hanps.—S. N. H.—The peculiar 
phenomenon you describe is due, we think, 
to a nervous condition that has occasioned a 
strange sensitiveness of the skin. It may 
be referred, in other words, to an electrical 
excitement of the skin. It is certainly a 
very interesting case. See a good physician 
about the tenia solum or consult the editor 
personally. Your success with ‘ Heads 
and Faces” is encouraging but we have 
similar reports from nearly all our agents. 


EXERCISE OF THE PeRcEeptives.—J. D.— 
By mingling with the world of out-doors, 
and noting what passes you will exercise 
the faculties of observation. After a day’s 
activity take pencil and paper and write 
out as fully as you can the incidents of the 
day, what you have seen and heard, the 
names, appearance and actual talk of those 
with whom you have come in contact. 
This method will stimulate the perceptive 
organs, and in time impart a more definite 
mode of action to them. 


Cumate and Cotor.—W. H. P.—Ex- 
posure to a tropical sun darkens the skin. 
A white man who emigrates to the Amazon 
country or the sources of the Congo, would 
in time have well-browned face and hands. 
Should he have children born there of a 
white wife they would take on a brown or 
swarthy complexion—but the descendants 
of unmixed whites in a tropical climate 
would not become black. The Arabs of the 
African deserts are not black, and there are 
races in the interior of Africa that are not 
black like the pure negro, although they 
have lived there for ages. 


Four Breata.—J. M. Can.—Your trouble 
is probably a form of nasal catarrh, aggra- 
vated by stomach disorder. Make your 
eating, as clean and simple as possible, 
avoiding everything that disturbs digestion. 
Use tepid water for the nose, being careful 
about acid or salty solutions, which are 
irritating to the mucous membrane. Out-of- 
door life, which gives healthful play to the 
breathing organs, is helpful to throw off the 
effete matter that causes the annoyance. 


Sarcoenomy.—I. W. B.—There is much 
truth in Dr. Buchanan’s theory, but we 
are of opinion that it has not reached that 
stage of practical definition that adapts it to 
the use of the world. The views of Dr. B. 
are so broad and comprehensive that much 
study and observation are necessary to 
obtain a clear apprehension of the principles 
on which his system is based. 


New ZgaLanper.—W. B.—We can not 
give you the address of Mr. Frazer. We 
have been informed that he is traveling and 
lecturing on his special topics in the country. 


+o; 


PERSONAL. 

Mippigsex Co., N. J., claims four big men, 
in the Acker brothers; big in years, height 
and weight. William is 83 years old, six 
feet three inches in height, and weighs 250 
pounds; Henry is 81, six feet four, and 
weighs 270; Samuel is 79, six feet five, and 
weighs 225; Theodore is 73, six feet six, 
and weighs 230 pounds. All are in excel- 
lent health. 

Miss Cuartotte Demine, who died in 
New York lately at the age of ninety-five, 
was a good artist and retained her faculties 
and eyesight till the last. Her pictures of 
flowers and her miniatures on porcelain 
were excellent; until she had passed the 
age of eighty-five there was no falling off of 
her artistic power; then a slight stroke of 
paralysis rendered execution somewhat 
difficult. 





<=. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





Kindness—a language which the dumb 
can speak, and the deaf can understand.— 
Bovee. 
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So live, so act, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
That every word and every deed 
May bear within itself the seed 

Of future good in future need. 

To the laboring man, rest is sweet, and 
labor is oft-times rest; to the pleasure- 
seeker, even rest is weariness, and his ac- 
customed pleasures are only a mockery of 
the emptiness of his life. 


Every human soul has the germ of some 
flowers within, and they would open if they 
could only find sunshine and free air to 
expand in. Not having enough of sunshine 
is what ails the world.--Mrs. Child. 

We learn words by rote, but not their 
meaning; that must be paid for with our 
life-blood, and printed in the subtle fibers 
of our nerves.— George Eliot. 


Look within. Within is the foundation 
of good, and it will ever bubble up if thou 
wilt ever dig.—M. Aurelius Antoninus. 


MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


** Uncle Jobn,” said Annabelle, ‘‘ you 
must congratulate me, I am graduated.” 
**H’m!” grunted bluff Uncle John, ‘‘so is 
our old thermometer out in the barn; but 
what is it good for ?” 

‘*Why are they calied pyramids, pa?” 
asked Georgie, who was locking at a pic- 
ture of those wonders of Egypt. ‘ They 
are called pyramids, my son, because, you 
see, they appear amid the general desolation 
of the desert.” 


Stranger: ‘‘I left my umbrella here last 
night. Where is it?” Shopkeeper: ‘I 
don’t know.” ‘‘ Why, you said I could leave 
it here.” ‘“ Yes, but I didn’t say you'd 
find it when you came back.” 

While I was standing in a drug-store yes- 
terday a negro boy came in and asked for 
some quinine. The pharmacist, in order to 
get at the size of the dose, asked: ‘‘ Is it for 
an adult?” ‘‘ No,” said the boy, ‘‘ it’s for 
a Dutchman around the corner.” 

**Go back thar an’ shet that air door,” 
bawled a Kansas schoolmaster to a tardy 
pupil. ‘Ef I kain’t l’arn ye grammar an’ 


sich Pll leastwise l’arn you manners enough 
not to Jeave the doors wide open behind 
ye, as if you’d been borned an’ raised ina 
saw-mill.” 
‘* All flesh is grass,” the prophet said, 
If this be true, I ween, 
The grass of which some men were made 
Was very, very green. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


MapriGats anp Caroues. By Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman. 18 mo., fancy paper., $1.00 
New York : White, Stokes & Allen. 
Gayly flows the poet’s muse in these 

verses. They have the flavor of the fresh 

spring buds, and as we read we feel on our 
cheek the breeze of May. How various the 
conceits, a glance at the titles will disclose. 

For instance: Morning Mist, Summer, The 

March Wind, An April Carol, A Glow- 

Worm, With a Rose, Apple Blossoms, A 

Bunch of Quatrains, A Persian Dancing 

Girl, The Book-Hunter, Love’s Season, In 

Parenthesis, A Bundle of Letters, A Rhyme 

fcr Priscilla, To Cupid, Engaged, An Un- 

tutored Mind, Breezes of Morning, A Butter- 

fly in Wall Street, When Twilight Comes, A 

Swell. 

If, for the pudding’s proof, we should cite 
one or two, perhaps a verse from ‘‘ A Mad- 
rigal” would show something of the au- 
thor’s quality : 

** Sweetheart, the year is sweet 
With fragrance of the rose 

That bends before your feet 
As to the gale that blows. 

And love like a bird quavers one low word, 
Sweetheart, to the garden place ; 

And across the glow comes an echo low— 

‘ Sweetheart ’—your face! 
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Sweetheart, the year grows old; 
Upon the meadows brown 
And forests waving gold, 
The stars look, trembling, down. 
And love like a bird whispers one pure 
word, 
Sweetheart, to the cooling air ; 
And the breezes sure, waft an echo pure, 
‘ Sweetheart ’—your hair !” 
And then this, with its lively, piquant 
measure, from ‘‘ A Rundle of Letters:” 
** Loosen the silken band 
Round the square bundle, and 
See what a dainty hand 
Scribbled to fill it 
Full of facetious chaf : 
Fancy how long she sat 
Moulding tlie bullets that 


Came with each billet. 
* * * * 


Criss-cross the writing goes, 
Rapturous rhyme and prose, 
Words which I don’t suppose 
Look very large in 
Books on the ‘ologies’ ; 
Then there’s a tiny frieze 
Full of sweets in a squeeze, 
Worked on the margin. ” 


Good work this, and a pleasing relief 
from the deeper, pathetic measures of your 
poet-genius ; it lightens and cheers. 


Jouxn ApamMs AND THoMas JEFFERSON. By 
William O. Stoddard. Author of ‘‘ The 
Life of George Washington,” etc. 12 mo., 
pp. 358. New York: White Stokes & 
Allen. 

Mr. Stoddard adds to the list of his popu- 
lar histories two important names by the 
publication of this volume. Two great po- 
litical opponents are embraced in one cover, 
the leading representatives of two great par- 
ties that contested earnestly, and sometimes 
fiercely, for supremacy in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, yet both staunchly loyal to the 
principles of natural liberty. Without any 
effort at fine writing the stories of their birth, 
early life, education, advancement from 
stage to stage until their country had loaded 
them with its highest honors are clearly, 
simply told; but their relation to the great 
events that led to the building of our nation, 
and the impartial yet vivid narrative of those 
vents, render both biographies full of inter- 


est from beginning to end. In the introduc- 
tory chapters of John Adams the author 
has given us a picture of the patriotic spirit 
of New England in the few years prior to 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, and 
when his attention is given to Jefferson 
Mr. Stoddard briefly describes the character 
of the Southern people, and the effect of 
such hot shot as Patrick Henry’s declara- 
tions in the Virginia House of Burgesses on 
the hot blood of those who scorned to yield a 
slavish obedience to the oppressive measures 
of the obstinate British King. 

Our young men can read such a book as 
this with attention; it is capitally adapted 
for circulation among them 
Tne Turninc or THE WueEL. By Mary 

Dwinell Chellis. Author of ‘‘ Miss Belin- 

da’s Friends,” ‘‘ From Father to Son,” 

ete. 12 mo. pp. 342. Cloth. Price $1.25. 

New York: The National Temperance 

Society. 

The writer of this new story is a special- 
ist; her books are the product of a mind set 
upon the demonstration by common inci- 
dents of life; of the evil wrought by intem- 
perance. She is full of zeal in a cause that 
possesses the esteem of every lover of good- 
ness, truth and order, in public and private 
life. Whenever her name appears on the 
title-page of a new volume we expect to read 
another chapter in the career of an unfor- 
tunate victim of a corrupted appetite. In 
the ‘‘ Turning of the Wheel” she is true to 
her principles; but they have an incidental 
or subordinate application; her leading mo- 
tive is a study of economics and certain 
phases of the labor question. 

She contrasts two families, in the begin- 
ning, amid the busy scenes of farm-life—one 
prosperous, ‘‘forehanded.” the other in 
debt, depressed and dissatisfied; and nar- 
rates a pleasant tale of the energy and in- 
dustry of a daughter and son who sought in 
the factory and machine-shop to extricate 
their father from his embarrassments She 
weaves in theories bearing upon the rcla- 
tion of capital and labor, but with such 
simplicity that a doctrinnaire would probably 
exclaim, ‘‘This woman doesn’t know the 
philosophy of the great questions she deals 
with,” because words of thundering sound 
and dry technicalities have no place in her 
unpresuming reasoning. She gives us pic- 
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tures of life in the home of the mechanic and 
shows how patience, ambition and the mind 
work to render men “lucky” in the com- 
monest relation. Perhaps it is expedient to 
introduce so many different love-matches 
as appear in the course of the story but it 
seems to us that they do not add to the value 
of the book as suitable for the reading of 
young people. 

Messrs. Wuire, Stoxses & Aten, of New 
York, send us a little handbook on the 
game of ‘‘ Draw Poker,” by John W. Kel- 
ler, with a treatise in the same covers on 
** Progressive Poker.” While this may be of 
much use to a large class in society—we are 
told that many of our “‘ best people” are 
very fond of poker—we are radical enough 
to say that we do not approve such a form 
of amusement. We have observed that 
stakes real or nominal, do heighten the in- 
terest of the game, and that young people 
especially value the stake feature —and 
further it appears to us that the popularity 
of poker is due in a great degree to the 
use of the “chips.” We certainly prefer 
amusements that do not associate ideas of 
gain whether nominal or real but are merely 
social contests in which wit and intelligence 
are factors. 


Oettvie’s Poputar Reapine. No. 38. J. 
8. Ogilvie & Co. New York. Paper. Price, 
80 cents. 

OURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 

The Woman’s Magazine is growing. Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

The Platonist: An exponent of Philosophic 
Truth. Osceola, Mo. 

World Travel Gazette: Monthly. World 
Travel Company. New York. 

The Courant: ae: and Insurance 
Monthly; very neat. Cincinnati. 

Le Progres Medical: Weekly. Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. Paris, France. 
Herald of Health shows improvement; the 

brieflets of counsel are excellent. New 

York. 

Vegetarian Messenger : Organ of the Vege- 
tarian Society of England. Ludgate Hill, 
London. 

Good Health: Becomes stronger in its pre- 
scriptions of hygiene, with age. Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Cultivator and Country Gentleman: Old and 
reliable weekly in matters agricultural. 
Albany, New York. 


The Eclectic Magazine, of Foreign Litera- 
ture: The gleamings for April relate to 
living topics for the most part. 


Phrenological Magazine: This expression of 
English interest in human science is well 
sustained. L. N. Fowler. London. 


American Art Journal: Weekly. Criti- 
cises and comments on what is “ going 
on” in the world of music. New York. 

The Pulpit Treasury: With its sermonic 
and other matters one of the most valuable 
of preachers’ aids. E. B. Treat. New 
York. 

St. Nicholas: April. Much fun and nota 
little sound talk for the little folks, with 
several pretty pictures of real and fanciful 
design. Century Co., New York. 


The Swiss Crosé, fills excellently the scientific 
place for which it is designed. Its articles 
are short and made interesting to all, but 
especially to members of the Agassiz asso- 
ciation whose interests it represents. 


Harper's Magazine, for May, will please its 
many readers. ‘*‘ The Southern Gateway ” 
of the Alleghanies, depicts a very attrac- 
tive region, both the writer’s pen and the 
artist’s pencil are effectively employed ; 
‘““The Comedie Francaise” is also finely 
illustrated ;” ‘‘ Through the Caucasus,” 
transports us to Russia, with its rugged 

asant life. ‘‘ How Workingmen ive 
in Europe and America,” is a practical 
argument in political economy. ‘‘ Mexi- 
can Notes,” ‘Back from the Frozen 
Pole,” are all good pieces of writing. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for April, 
contains a variety of reading in which 
nearly everybody would find interest. 
Such topics as these ca their own 
weight as to quality: Brain-Forcing in 
Childhood ; The History of a Delusion, in 
which the old story of Casper Hauser 
is riddled; Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass; Social and Physiological Inequality; 
Infection and Disinfection; On Melody 
in Speech : Bird-Migration; The Scientific 
Age; Onthe True Aim of Physiology ; 
Rustic Superstition; Sketch of Leo Les- 
gg with a portrait. D. Appleton & 

0., New York. 


Lippincott’s Monthly has a complete novel 
as the first part of the April number. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Douglas Douane;” ‘ Belgra- 
vian Bohemia,” is a sketch of the literary 
and artistic society of London, with 
ee of Wm. Black, Herbert Spencer, 

ilbert, George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
George Boughton, etc., etc. Will Carle- 
ton’s ** Experiences of a Public Lecturer;” 
** Social Life at Princeton.” ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of Cro-a tan;” “A Spring Song.” are 
among other features worth the mention. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





